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THE YEAR AHEAD 


The most trying year since the end of the war: 

American blood will be spilled abroad—in Palestine, or 
Greece, or Trieste—for American troops will form a great 
part of the UN forces. 

Russia will gain in the first half of the year, and recede in 
the second half. War fears will rise, but there probably will 
be no war. The Marshall plan will be pushed with a new 
grimness. 

In the U. S., Republicans will have the edge in elections. 

Unions will get a third round of wage boosts. Prices will 
go on rising slowly until late in the year. The recession could 
come in late 48, but probably will be delayed until ’49. 

The year will be full of dangers. (See page 24) 
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“on This & That 


BETTER get your checks made out to 
pay the Christmas bills, and clear the 
decks, for the spring seed catalog will 
be along almost any time now. 

Oh, yes, and income taxes January 15. 


A YEAR FROM NOW we 
shall be inaugurating a Presi- 
dent, and lots of people are 
wishing they knew who. The 
persons who are most eager in 
wishing they knew who are a 
former Missouri haberdasher, a 
former Michigan singer, a former 
Cincinnati lawyer, a former gen- 
eral from Kansas, a former law- 








yer from Oakland, Cal., and a 





former lieutenant 
trom Minnesota. 








INFLATION is bad and getting worse. 
If we don’t do something about it pronto, 
we will end up in a smash. We are not 
steering deliberately toward it, but we are 
not doing much to steer away from it. 

Everyone blames everyone else. Busi- 
nessmen blame labor for asking too high 
wages—one round, two rounds, and now 
coming up for the third round. Labor 
blames business for charging excessive 
prices and making excessive profits. Some 
people blame the government for buying 
too much wheat and other stuff to send 
abroad for relief and_ reconstruction. 
Everyone blames “the speculators” who 
make money for themselves out of rising 
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prices. All of these claims are correct, 
but no one of them, all by itself, is the 
full story. 

The fact is that the war required the 
printing of money. It wasn’t the paper 
money that circulates from hand to hand. 

Instead, the government printed 
bigger pieces of paper, with lots 
of words on them, and they were 


¢ called “bonds,” and they sup- 


plied the basis for “credit,” which 

is a sort of bookkeeping entry. 

Then people drew checks on the 

bookkeeping entries, and the 

checks got back into the banks 

to make “deposits,” and these 

made ‘money in the bank.” In- 

dividuals and corporations now 

have money in the bank, and 

they are trying to spend it for goods. But 

there aren’t enough goods to supply the 

demand, and people bid the goods up and 

up. So prices rise, and this is inflation. 

Now comes a proposition by some gov- 

ernment economists to shrink the amount 

of credit that is floating around—doing 

damage, raising prices. The scheme is to 

tell banks to put a larger proportion of 

their loanable funds into reserve. The 

idea is to get some of these funds into the 

freezer. The funds that are left for lend- 

ing out will be sufficient—so runs the think- 

ing. Just drain off the excess and put it 

aside, and that will take the steam out of 
rising prices—so say these economists. 

On the other hand, it might cause a 
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recession or depression, say the critics. 

Well, it’s a gamble, and no one claims 
that it isn’t. But there’s this about it: we 
are already engaged in a bigger gamble, 
the gamble of continuing inflation, and if 
a lesser gamble could cure the bigger 
gamble, it is certainly worth thinking 
about. 

When fire spreads through a city, fire- 
men sometimes dynamite whole buildings 
or whole blocks to save the rest of the 
city. It’s a shame, say the critics, to dyna- 
mite those perfectly good buildings. 


IT SEEMS that advertising is shifting 
from its wartime habit of puffing 
great names of great products 
which were not for sale, and is 
now going in for the sordid busi- 
ness of selling. Apparently the 
change is from stuffed shirt to 
work shirt. 


CORPORATION profits look 
pretty good, but they look better 
than they really are. Some of the profits 
will be eaten up by the need for higher 
cash working balances to cover higher costs 
of everything. Some will evaporate when 
it comes time to buy new machinery, new 
equipment, new buildings. Some business- 
men are comparing their dollar profits in 
the past year with their dollar profits in 
previous years, rubbing their hands over 
the increase. They think they are run- 
ning hard and getting somewhere but they 
may be running hard and staying exactly 
where they were, or they may even be fall- 
ing back from the previous years. Money 
measured in dollars doesn’t mean any too 
much. The better yardstick is goods and 
costs. So start the new year by refiguring 
what you need to carry on, and you may 
not be so gleeful over your paper profits. 
It is not a nice way to start the new year, 
but it’s nicer than to do it later—after 
trouble hits. 





A ST. LOUIS judge ruled that a wife 
had a legal right to take money from her 
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husband’s pocket while he was asleep, and 
now Congress comes along and gets ready 
to legislate that for tax purposes the in- 
come of the family may be divided be- 
tween husband and wife. The first thing 
you know, millions of husbands will mis- 
understand and think they are entitled to 
have half of what they make. 


ANY TAX REDUCTION is stimulat- 
ing to purchasing power. The dollars 
which the government does NOT collect 
when it reduces taxes are left in the hands 
of the individual and are available for 
spending. Just now we have too much 
total purchasing power, and too 
little supply of goods to match 
the purchasing power. The two 
are out of balance, and that’s 
why we have rising prices. Yet 
Congress is moving toward in- 
creasing the inflationary pressure 
of the purchasing power. 

Sure it’s popular to reduce 
taxes. Everyone likes it for him- 
self. Everyone is stimulated by it indi- 
vidually. And no one likes the person who 
says you’ve had enough to drink. He’s a 
killjoy. We need a few non-political vol- 
unteer killjoys. 


A FELLOW we knew in the navy just 
returned from a voyage on a ship of Pana- 
manian registry. The skipper was a Croat, 
the first mate a Dane, the second mate a 
Pole, the crew was just about everything. 
And nobody knew any English, except 
just one word—‘overtime.” 

INFANT INDUSTRIES were once 
downtrodden, so we made tariffs to protect 
them. Then they got strong, so we are 
now reducing the tariffs. Farmers were 
once downtrodden, so we passed laws to 
give them a fair break, and now they are 
prosperous, and we are beginning to hear 
some grumbling against farm subsidies. 
Labor unions were once the under dogs, 
so we passed laws to give them a chance, 
which they took, and now we are trying 
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to enforce a law to curb them. Co-opera- 
tives were once deemed worthy of the 
special privilege of not being taxed like 
regular businesses, and they got so big and 
strong that now there are bills in Congress 
to make them pay taxes like private firms 
and ordinary folks. It just goes to show 
that when you get too big and strong, you 
ought to watch yourself, for someone is 
sure to come along with the vicious idea 
of cutting you down to size. 


STRIKES AND RIOTS in Europe are 
wonderful things—for Russia and for some 
of our own citizens who think we ought to 
mind our own business here at 
home and let Europe stew with- 
out our aid. But what we ought 
to remember is that most people 
in those striking and rioting 
countries are not striking and 
rioting. The bulk of those 
people are like the bulk of our 
people. If they lived next door, 
we would visit back and forth, 
and lend a cup of sugar, a hoe, and a saw 
to cut the winter firewood. Well, they DO 
live next door. And they are nice people. 
Please pass the sugar, the hoe and the saw. 


BUSINESSMEN who must make oeca- 
sional public speeches will be delighted to 
learn that there is now a new system, some- 
thing called the “impact method,” of pre- 
testing aspeech. You merely prepare your 
speech, talk it into a recording disc, and 
deliver it to the testing agency. This 
agency, for a small fee, will try out the 
speech on a selected audience and report 
back the points at which it brought ap- 
plause, cheers, table thumping, whistling, 
loud laughter over jokes, or dead silence. 
It strikes us that this is one of the greatest 
of modern inventions, for if it 1s used con- 
sistently by public speakers, it will cut 
down the volume of speeches. 


JUST IN CASE someone should get it 
into his head this year to plug for a mili- 
tary man as President of the United States, 
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it might be well to mention at this time 
that nine generals have been President. 
Two of them were full-time professional 
soldiers. The other seven had previously 
served as senators, congressmen, governors, 
cabinet members and ministers to foreign 
countries. Five other generals were de- 
feated in elections, and four of these were 
full-time soldiers without experience in 
civilian public life. Someone is bound to 
make something out of this, but about the 
only thing we are able to figure out is that 
military men are not made solely of brass. 


WE HAVE BEEN READING a pic- 
ture book of history, The Ameri- 
can Past by Roger Butterfield, 
and it serves to remind us of 
what we always knew but some- 
times forgot—that this nation 
has been through quite a bit of 
trouble, and has made quite a 
few mistakes, and yet has sur- 
vived. It seems barely possible 
that we shall survive the current 
troubles. Considering the depressed mood 
that some of us are in these days, this 
seems like a wry thought. 


SOME COMPANIES are getting into 
the habit of raising salaries by the measure 
of the “take-home pay,” after allowance 
for income taxes. If this practice becomes 
ingrained and standardized, there is no 
logical reason why it should not be ex- 
tended to considerations other than taxes, 
so that eventually a man with an expensive 
wife would get more pay than a man with 
an economical wife. 


A BUSINESSMAN out in the Midwest 
tells us about a couple of CIO locals that 
sponsored a radio program to help stop 
price inflation. ‘The program didn’t go 
very well at first, so someone sparked the 
idea of broadcasting the state university 
football game. This improved the listen- 
ing many times, and now the sponsors 
have a plug which goes: “Help keep prices 


down. Hold that line!” 
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TALKING TAXES 


The outlook: reduction and reform 





This year promises to be the most 1m- 
portant tax year in a decade because: 
& There is an excellent chance your taxes 
will be cut. 

& A start will be made on tax reform. 


HE Republican majority in Congress 

still is dead-set on pushing through a 
cut in individual income taxes. A bill 
will probably be in the hands of the Presi- 
dent by March, if not before. 

Will the 1948 bill differ from the two 
tax-cut bills Mr. Truman vetoed last year? 
Yes. In two important ways at least: 

1. It’s a virtual certainty that the new 
bill will permit husbands and wives in 
all states to split their total income for 
tax purposes, even though one of them 
earned all or most of that income. Under 
this arrangement, if their combined in- 
come is $10,000, each will report $5000. 
The tax on two $5000 incomes is about 16 
percent less than on one of $10,000. 

2. Last year’s 10-20-30 percent cut in 
personal income tax rates undoubtedly 
will be changed. The split income plan 
alone will, if adopted, cut the taxes of 
those in the $25,000 class about 28.9 per- 
cent. Last year’s bill would have given 
such taxpayers a flat 20 percent. On the 
other hand, the split income plan will cut 
taxes in the $5000 group only 4.8 percent. 
It will do nothing for the taxpayer in the 
$3000 group. 

If big-income people are to be given a 
juicier tax cut, something more will have 
to be done for small-income people. About 
96.5 percent of the taxpayers are in the 
under-$5000 group, and this is an election 
year. 

One possibility is that the little fellow 
at the low end of the scale may be given 
more than 30 percent reduction. An- 
other, and increasing, possibility is that 
the personal exemption may be raised 
from $500 to $600. 
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Although this was originally a Demo- 
cratic administration proposal, Republi- 
cans are beginning to look upon it with 
favor. It will, if accepted, automatically 
relieve almost 5 million taxpayers of the 
necessity of paying any income tax. 


ORIZONTAL cuts in a bad tax sys- 

tem will not create a good tax system. 
The Treasury, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development (which recently com- 
pleted a four-year tax study), the Special 
Tax Study (Magill) Committee appointed 
to advise the House Ways and Means 
Committee agree that the basic tax struc- 
ture is in need of overhauling. There are 
numerous injustices and inequalities in the 
present tax system. 


HAT should be done to reform the 

tax system? Behind that is the big, 
the fighting question of what economic 
group the reform is to benefit most. That 
is where the battle begins. These are the 
main battle line-ups: 

Labor—Liberals—the Administration. 
Change the tax system to strengthen the 
purchasing power of low-income groups. 
To do it, lower rates for low-income groups. 
Raise exemptions. Reduce excise taxes. 

Business—Conservatives—Republicans. 
Adjust the tax system to make certain 
that rates are not so high that man has 
little or no incentive to work harder and 
produce more. To achieve this end: 
Reduce high rates on high incomes. 
Strengthen excise tax collections. 

Middle groups—the CED. Recognize 
the inescapable influence of taxes in keep- 
ing the country prosperous or hard up. 
To help in wroning out economic ups and 
downs, set tax rates high enough to yield 
a surplus in times of high employment and, 
barring emergencies, keep them there. 

The upshot of this battle is likely to be 
a compromise. 

But taxes generally are going to remain 
high as long as government expenditures 
are high. A return to pre-war tax levels 
is not even in sight. 
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Whether you live in a house or an apartment, whether you 
rent or own the roof over your head, you cannot escape the 
terrific importance of this nation’s housing problem. 

More homes for more people is more than a good thing 
to be desired for its own sake. It is a MUST if the U. S. 
is to maintain a high level of business activity, and reap 
the attendant benefits. 

For the housing industry is one of the fundamental props 
of the American economy. At a critical time, construction 
can tip the business balance toward higher production, or 
toward business slack and eventually business distress. 

The issue is one that affects house owners and buyers, 
realtors, building contractors, materials suppliers and manu- 
facturers, local merchants and dozens of other business lines 
that take part in the manufacturing, transporting and as- 
sembling of building products. 

The importance reaches even further than that. Housing 
can contribute toward a strong national economy, and a 
strong U. 8. economy will have much to do with the keeping 
of the peace. So adequate housing becomes a matter not only 
of houses to live in, but also of jobs for hundreds of thousands 
of people, of continued prosperity, and a more stable world. 

Housing is a problem that will take the best of American 
engineering, manufacturing, legal and financial skill. But the 
job can be handled, and there are signs that more brains are 
bringing themselves to tackle it. 

The following discussion lays out the essentials of the 
problem and what can be done to lick it. 
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HAT this country needs to provide adequate shelter for 
its citizens is 10 million new dwelling units within the 
next 10 years. Specifically the need is for: 

& Five million good $5000-$7500 houses. 

& Five million good apartment units renting for no more than 
$50 a month. 

These are minimum estimates accepted by most government 
and private housing specialists. 

It is apparent that new housing is not forthcoming at the 
required rate. What can be done about it? 

First of all, get rid of the notion that the housing problem 
is a simple matter of supply having to catch up with an 
unusual demand born of wartime doubling-up and new families. 
The present shortage is only a surface sign of serious sickness 
within. 

The whole housing industry is in distress. 
recognized and admitted before anything can be done. 

For example: 

& The industry’s entire history has been one of sweeping ups- 
and-downs, a roller-coaster kind of operation which has done 
its bit toward producing a boom-and-bust economy. In 1925, 
its peak year, the industry built 937,000 houses. In 1933, 
93,000. In 1947, about 825,000. For 1948, the expectation is 
925,000. These ups-and-downs have encouraged inefficiency 
and a bad psychology: get in quickly and cheaply when the 
picking is good. Skim off the cream of the demand. Then 
get out. 

& Builders have not turned out enough houses since the days 
before the first World War. The country now needs at least 
1 million new homes per year for 10 years to bring housing up 
to reasonable modern standards. 

& Houses cost too much for the mass market. Today’s aver- 
age price is around $8000; near big cities, it is usually $10,000 
or more. Such prices are out of reach for two out of three 
families, though many people may buy in desperation. And, 
by the yardstick that a buyer should pay no more than 2 or 2’ 
times his annual income for a home, prices were already too 
high before the war. 

& Too many houses are badly designed. Small. 
Inconvenient. Way behind today’s architectural knowledge. 
& Community planning is poor. Most new building is leap- 
frogging over present city limits to find cheaper land. Many 
of the new developments are left to grow, haphazardly, often 
without adequate provision for schools, shopping, or intelligent 
traffic management. This has happened before, and has created 
slums and blighted areas. The blame rests partly upon certain 
elements in the building industry, but mostly on our own lazy 
citizenship and failure to demand better planning. 





This must be 


Cramped. 
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These are the big weaknesses in the national housing situa- 
tion. Are there remedies? The answer is yes. The advance 
of technical knowledge, plus the willingness of a handful of 
builders to use that knowledge, suggests that this can be done 
about housing: 


& Long range, the development of new materials and building 
methods can be fostered. The streamlining of the industry’s 
antiquated organization can be supported. 

> Short range, the problems of restrictive practices, of financ- 
ing, of land costs, and of a clearcut government attitude toward 
housing can be vigorously tackled. 


Let’s look at these points. 


What Can Be Done About 
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F the cost of a house is to come down, there will have to be 
a change from small-scale piece-meal building to larger- 
scale operations. Such a change involves new materials and 


methods. 

Today’s typical new house is being put up in just about the 
same way as the house your great-grandfather had built for 
himself after the Mexican War. In other words, building a 
house is still largely a handicraft operation. People still shape 
raw building materials into little pieces—bricks, nails, boards— 
then laboriously fit about 30,000 of them together to make a 
house. About 500 separate steps and at least 25 trades or 
skills are involved. 

This is no more necessary than it is to buy steel, an engine, 
tires and upholstery, and have the local mechanic and other 
workers assemble your future car in your own garage! 

The structure of the house is the point where least industry 
progress has been made. It is the single most expensive factor 
in the cost of the house, an estimated 60 percent. 

So, the big problem is how to construct the structural shell— 
the walls, roof, floors—and with what materials. 

Today’s conventional house already uses some new and mass- 
produced materials, like plasterboard sheets and asbestos 
shingles. And, of course, builders do use concrete mixers and 
other modern equipment on the job. But essentially the “new” 
materials are usually substitutes for their forerunners. 

The fundamental approach to house-building still remains 
the same—layer by layer, piece by piece. The outside wall 
of a modern frame house may be made up of as many as four- 
teen layers: three coats of exterior paint, siding, building paper, 
sheathing, studs and framing, insulation, vapor seal, lath, two 
coats of plaster, and two of interior paint. 

The answer is to develop new materials and methods that 








WHAT TYPE MATERIAL 
WILL MAKE AN 
IDEAL WALL? 


Trying to replace 
thousands of blitz-de- 
stroyed houses, the Brit- 
ish government has con- 
sidered it essential to 
carry on basic research 
on the structure of the 
house. Prof. J. D. Ber- 
nal, head of the govern- 
ment’s housing research 
program, is working with 
the fundamental ques- 
tion “What molecular 
structure would make 
an ideal wall?” He al- 
ready has found one 
highly promising clue in 
a material that occurs in 
the joints of bamboo, and 
in certain other plant 
products. These “aero- 
gels” can now be made in 
the laboratory into hard 





solids “several times 
lighter than cork and 
practically perfect insu- 
lators against heat.” If 
such materials could be 
produced on a_ large 
scale, Professor Bernal 
has reported, “walls and 
partitions would be made 
of slabs weighing one 
pound per square foot.” 





will reduce the need for layer and piece construction. This will (.Vext page) 
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LABOR AND THE 
NEW TECHNOLOGY 
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One of the big ques- 
tions facing the mass- 
production house  in- 
dustry is union labor’s 
reaction to working with 
this type of house. AFL 
building-trades unions 
say they do not basically 
oppose such houses—ex- 
cept the “sleazy” kind. 
As proof of AFL open- 
mindedness, AFL leaders 
point to a dozen con- 
tracts with pre-fabri- 
cators, whose basic 
building material is wood 
or plywood. 

Now there is a similar 
getting-together in the 
industrialized-house field, 
where metal is the chief 
material. One of the top 
firms in this class, the 
Lustron Corp. of Chi- 
cago whose goal is 30,000 
enameled steel houses 
this year, has a two-year 
agreement with AFL 
carpenters, plumbers and 
electricians. <A _ highly 
significant feature of the 
contract is the shaving 
down of the number of 
building trades involved 
from more than a dozen 
to three. This not only 
streamlines the opera- 
tion but helps avoid 
jurisdictional spats. 
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cut down the number of parts and man-hours of labor, hence 
reduce cost. Already there are many exciting developments. 
& Steel, aluminum, light-weight concrete, plastics, plywoods 
and glass are being made into large sections, or panels, that 
combine many functions into one. 

& Ingenious methods have been found to lock such panels 
to each other. 

> There are new ways of welding a house. 

& There’s a whole new system for designing houses and stock 
materials to fit together. 

But there is much more to do. We still do not have the ma- 
terials that will save enough time to cut the structural cost in 
half. What’s needed, experts say, are materials that can be 
molded by mass-production methods into self-supporting panels 
that will do triple duty as walls, roofs, or floors. 

Development of such materials requires basic research. 

Although not enough study is being carried on, more people 
in and out of the industry are beginning to realize the acute 
need for comprehensive housing research. 


1. The U. 8S. Chamber of Commerce and a large segment of 
the housing industry have asked the National Research Council, 
a government-sponsored scientific research group, to form a 
building research board. This board would coordinate tech- 
nological research in the industry and stimulate studies in 
“neglected areas” of the problem. If private sources come 
up with the estimated funds needed—$100,000 a year for five 
years—the board will begin work this year. 

2. The Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill, now before Con- 
gress, stresses research and sets aside funds for it. 

3. Already under way is the highly important project known 
as “modular coordination,” which involves the use of a standard 
measurement unit, the 4-inch “module.” Architects, building- 
material producers and government are cooperating to try 
to bring order out of chaos in the sizes of building materials. 

Research on new methods and materials represents housing’s 
great hope for pulling out of the 19th century into the 20th. 

But intimately connected with this is the next problem—the 
need for revamping the industry’s archaic organization. 


What Can Be Done About 


IKE the house structure itself, the housing industry is made 

up of thousands of parts—of individual builders—most 

of them small. The net effect is a loose, inefficient, expensive 
conglomerate. 

If there are to be millions of good, lower-cost homes, the 
organization of the housing industry will have to be improved 
at several critically bad points: 

& Building is so small scale—with some new and notable ex- 
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ceptions—that the average city builder today turns out only 
8 or 10 houses per year. On this scale efficient buying and 
planning are impossible. The small builder can only meet 
the needs of the limited number of people who can afford made- 
to-order houses. 

& The local “closed grip” on home building hasn’t been pried 
loose. An outside builder finds it almost impossible to buck 
the tight wall of claims staked out by local builders, labor and 
material dealers. 

& The entire industry is chained to a bucket-brigade system 
of distribution. Materials pass from producer to wholesaler 
to retailer to builder, about doubling in price from one end to 
the other. Big as well as little builders are victims. Imagine 
an auto maker being forced to buy steering wheels from the 
corner hardware store! 

& The average construction worker does well to work 32 weeks 
a year. Weather shuts down his job, and there are layoffs 
between jobs. Labor has sought to hedge against.such uncev- 
tainties by jacking up hourly rates of pay. In most large cities 
it takes at least $2 an hour to employ a carpenter, bricklayer 
or plumber. High hourly rates are a major item in the high 
cost of a house. 

What can be done about these organizational shortcomings? 

The new mass-produced materials will inevitably spur large- 
scale building. The growth of large-scale building will 
strengthen the bargaining position of those who are now too 
few to fight the bucket-brigade system. 

Big-scale building will also give labor steadier employment 
during the season and more weeks of employment during the 
year. New techniques, too, will help achieve the same result. 
An example is winter building, carried on by the ingenious use 
of portable heaters and canvas coverings. Another possibility 
is to arrange to have the workers who build a house keep it 
in regular repair for a set fee, in slack seasons and bad weather. 

A handful of men in the industry are now giving an answer 
to the question of how the industry’s antiquated organization 
can be improved. These men are the pre-fabricators, industrial- 
ized-house builders and site fabricators. They are meeting the 
new housing technology at least halfway. 

Pre-fabricators haven’t radically changed methods or ma- 
terials (they use wood or plywood). But they have moved 
into the factory a large part of the job of cutting and assembling 
a house. The industrialized-house builders have gone further. 
Their virtually all-factory-built model is made of steel, alumi- 
num, other materials never before used for homes. It’s put 
together in new ways. The site fabricators have thus far come 
closest to success in mass-producing. ‘They’ve moved the 
factory to the home site, and control the entire building opera- 
tion from start to finish. 
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The AFL bricklayers 
union, brick manufac- 
turers and contractors 
have joined to speed up 
apprentice training of 
bricklayers. 

In 1945 bricklayers 
were so scarce that home 
builders were being ad- 
vised against brick 
houses. For 12 years the 
union had taken on few 
apprentices. The aver- 
age age of skilled masons 
had gone up over 950. 
The number of bricks 
laid per hour had fallen. 
Threatened with losing 
its share of the post-war 
house market, the Struc- 
tural Clay Products In- 
stitute got together with 
the union and contrib- 
uted money to speed the 
old 3-to-4-year appren- 
ticeship. An army-type 
six-weeks’ bricklaying 
course was worked out. 

Workers who pass this 
course get apprentice- 
ship credit amounting to 
over a year in some 
cases. 

In two years the num- 
ber of apprentices has 
jumped from 1500 to 
nearly 8500. The pro- 
gram may be extended 
into other trowel trades. 





All three types of builders have had more than their normal (Next page) 
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Estimated number 
of permanent non- 
farm dwelling units 
started, 1920 through | 
1947. 
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share of woe. Lack of capital to acquire factories and stock- 
pile materials. Governmental red tape and reluctance to 
underwrite loans. The wholly new problem of setting up sales 
organizations on the local level. Labor’s suspicions that the 
use of new methods and materials may undercut established 
building-trades practices. 

On the other hand, the newcomers have a foothold, and are 
here to stay. Control of the building operation from A to Z 
has in many cases permitted by-passing of the conventional 
distribution system. Such control also has demonstrated the 
possibilities of year-round employment for workers. It has 
permitted more intelligent site planning. 

Put to the test in a limited way, the willingness to ignore 
convention has resulted in some good houses produced at 
lowered cost. 


What Can Be Done About 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES? 

HE restrictions which hobble the housing industry are 

cies Some have been imposed by local building codes, 

some by other governmental rulings, by labor unions, by ma- 

terial dealers. There are ways of tempering such restrictions, 

but wholesale eradication won’t come unless the industry itselt 
basically changes. 

Building codes are supposed to protect the public against 
unsafe construction and dishonest builders. But in thousands 
of instances these codes have been twisted to protect and 
further the interests of particular builders, labor unions and 
material dealers. One city requires houses to be built with 
12-inch brick walls, although 8-inch walls stand up adequately 
elsewhere. Another city requires an icebox drain pipe (cost, 
about $50 extra) whether or not mechanical refrigeration is 
used. The major trouble is that codes usually specify materials 
to be used, not the strength or safety éf construction. 

Other governmental stumbling-blocks. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration (FHA), which guarantees private housing 
loans, recently issued nation-wide standards for manufactured 
houses. But many local FHA offices enforce varying standards 
that cannot be justified on grounds of differences in climate. 
Halls in houses in Texas have to be 4 inches wider than the 
national requirement. Utility rooms in Illinois must be larger 
than the size specified by the national FHA standard. 

Labor restrictions are largely, though not entirely, a hang- 
over of the depression’s make-work psychology. Unions often 
bar the use of spray guns and of paint brushes wider than 4 
inches (“too heavy” to wield), limit the number of bricks to be 
laid in a day, require the use of electricians to install re- 
frigerators when installation involves only plugging a cord into 
a socket. Jurisdictional rows are sometimes settled by having 
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one union paid to look on while the other does the work. 

Material restrictions often occur when dealers and manu- 
facturers work hand in glove with labor to exclude competing 
materials. Example: By agreement, master plumbers install 
only equipment they furnish. Dealers and manufacturers sell 
only to master plumbers. Many subtle forms of price-fixing 
are resorted to. 

Moves against restrictive practices are now under way. 

The Justice Department is investigating the building-ma- 
terials field. Two congressional committees are studying the 
feasibility of amending the Taft-Hartley Act to swat labor 
restrictions. 

Scores of cities, including Chicago, Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land, are rewriting their local building eodes. But most sug- 
gested revisions have a high hurdle to take. They must be 
approved by city councils, where affected building interests 
still wield plenty of power. Naturally, each segment of the 
industry wants the code revised—or ignored—depending on 
how revision affects each private situation. 

More important, there is some new and basic thinking going 
on about codes in general. The new Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, the top coordinating agency for all government 
housing activity, recently issued a report on performance 
standards, setting down in part what should be expected of 
the structural elements of a house. 

Massachusetts passed a law last year which gets around one 
major difficulty. It permits any material or any building 
method approved by state code officials to be used anywhere 
in the state regardless of local regulations. 

All these efforts have thus far merely dented one of the indus- 
try’s worst problems. Why just a dent? Because restrictive 
practices are part and parcel of the industry’s present methods 
of working. Until those methods are improved, until techno- 
logical advances are made, restrictive practices will not go. 


What tn Be Done About 
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HE financing problem in housing is two-way: The prob- 
Tien of helping finance home builders in order to spur out- 
put. The problem of helping finance home buyers in order to 
absorb this output. 

The home buyer. Financing charges in connection with 
buying a home are not the all-important cost factor they are 
often thought to be. In the past 15 years, at a time when the 
cost of land and of the house structure was shooting up, interest 
rates were being cut from 7 or 8 percent to 414 or 5 percent. 
The method of making home mortgages was also revolution- 
ized. FHA introduced the single long-term loan repayable in 
regular monthly installments. 
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NO DOWN PAYMENT? 
IT’S GETTING TOUGHER. 


A veteran can buy a 
house without a down 
payment—but it’s be- 
coming harder. The GI 
Bill of Rights says that 
if a veteran needs a sec- 
ond loan to finance the 





purchase of a house, and 
if that loan does not ex- 
ceed 20 percent, or more 
than $4000, the Veter- 
ans Administration will 
guarantee the loan for 
him. In other words, if 
the veteran can borrow 
80 percent of the cost 
of his house, under an 
FHA guarantee, the VA 
will take care of the 
guarantee on the rest. 
The VA does not make 
the loan itself, as many 
a veteran expected. 

But, as house prices 
have gone higher, many 
lenders have become 
worried. They know the 
GI is getting in over his 
head. Despite the full 
government guarantee of 
GI housing loans, there 
is a growing tendency 
among lenders to insist 
that the veteran make a 
down payment. 
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But financing costs still cannot be wholly ignored if we want 
to lighten the home buyer’s overall burden. Here are pro- 
posals from various experts for cutting or easing that burden: 


& Drop interest rates to as low as 3 percent. 
& String monthly payments out over 35 or 40 years. 
& Provide a “bail-out.”’ Permit suspension or reduction of pay- 
ments when the home buyer loses all or part of his income. 
It’s well known that many of the nearly a million ex-GI’s who 
have bought homes are in over their heads. If unemployment 
hits, what then? The American Legion wants Congress to 
set up a Veterans Home Loan Corporation to cope with “any 
unforeseen financial calamity.” And the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner measure provides for a deferment of payment if the 
owner has to be bailed out because of “unemployment, economic 
conditions or misfortune beyond his control.” 

The home builder. Proposals have also been made for 
stimulating building of both sale and rental property. 
®& The small builder, for instance, must now complete all his 
arrangements before the FHA will guarantee a loan. If FHA 
gave the builder of a single-family home the same kind of firm 
advance commitment it gives builders of large, multi-family 
apartments, many men who now build only 8 to 10 houses a 
year could turn out 20 or 30. 
& In order to spur war housing, the government guaranteed 
easier credit under Title Six of the National Housing Act than 
it did under its regular mortgage programs. Reinstated in 
1946 as part of the veterans’ emergency housing program, 
Title Six in effect provides the builder with complete financing. 
The 4 billion, 200 million dollars that FHA was authorized to 
guarantee in such loans was exhausted late last year. Builders 
now want at least another billion authorized. 
& The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill would guarantee an annual 
return of 234 percent to induce insurance companies and other 
capital sources to build apartments for moderate rental. 
& Section 609 of the Housing Act permits FHA to guarantee 
production loans to makers of pre-fabs and industrialized 
houses. Now the site fabricators want in. And both in- 
dustrialized-house builders and site fabricators, who have had 
trouble attracting the investment needed to buy plants and ma- 
terials, and to start production, want the government to lend 
the large sums needed. 


What Can Be Done About 


NY headway in bringing down the cost of a house can be 
quickly wiped out by excessive land prices. Such prices 
today in cities and established suburbs make it virtually im- 
possible for lower-cost housing to get a foothold. 
A 1946 National Housing Agency survey showed a 67 
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percent rise in the price of lots since 1940, a 73 percent rise 
in the cost of raw land. A study by the Residential Research 
Committee of Los Angeles shows what’s happened since in an 
area of heavy building. Average price of a Los Angeles County 
lot in 1940—$1350. In 1944, $2100. In 1945, $2830. In 1946, 
$3180. In the second quarter of 1947, $3280. 

Our newest suburbs have reached out to ground that was 
pasture, field and wood before the bulldozers moved in. As 
a result, hundreds of millions of dollars have had to be spent 
for roads, electricity, sewers and other facilities. 

These new areas often lack proper zoning, safety, health and 
sanitary regulations. There’s a lot of jerry-building and 
crowding. 

Of course, some of the new suburbs are excellently planned 
and will have stable values. But many are doomed to dis- 
integration. Meanwhile, as the fringes of cities boom, the 
cities themselves are decaying further. The cost of maintaining 
blighted urban areas has risen, and an important group of tax- 
payers has moved away. 

One of the few effective proposals made to check the pell- 
mell exodus to the suburbs is in the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, 
which would enable cities to buy up land, redevelop it, and at 
the same time write down land costs. It would provide long 
and short-term federal loans for such projects. 


What Can Be Done About 


INCE the depression of the 30’s, the federal government 
S has moved in on housing. The Home Owners Loan Corp. 
was set up to save the homes of approximately 1 million people 
threatened with foreclosure. Thousands of low-rent govern- 
ment housing units were built. Other steps were taken to help 
people acquire and pay for homes. But in spite of this ez- 
tensive activity, Washington has never clearly stated a basic, 
unified housing policy. The country needs one. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, significant in that it bears 
the names of a “conservative” Republican, a southern Demo- 
erat, and a “liberal”? Democrat, would declare it a matter of 
public policy ‘‘to realize as soon as feasible the goal of a decent 
home and suitable living environment for every American 
family,” to solve the housing shortage, to wipe out slums, and 
to develop and redevelop communities. 

More specifically, the bill proposes: 

& $12,500,000 for housing research. 
& Funds for more public housing (500,000 units over 4 years). 
& Added aids to help individuals acquire homes (smaller down 
payments, longer payment periods). 
& A cuaranteed yield to induce private capital to invest in the 





TITLE SEARCHING 
MADE EASIER 


One of the headaches 
a land-buyer has is the 
sometimes tedious and 
unnecessarily costly 
process of title-search- 
ing. To simplify this 
process, a dozen-odd 
states have adopted the 
Torrens system, devised 
by Sir Robert Torrens 
of Australia. 

Anyone claiming own- 
ership to a piece of 
land asks the appropri- 
ate court to “quiet title.” 
Due notice goes to all 
persons with any inter- 
est in or claim against 
the property. Official 
examiners search the 
title once and for all. 
This builds up a perma- 
nent central file of titles 
which takes the place of 
the private records of 
private _ title-guarantee 
firms. 

Initial cost of the 
court action can be sub- 
stantial, but after that 
any new changes of own- 
ership—which often 
come in quick order— 
are simply recorded 
without the need for 
further title searching 
and fees. A new certif- 
icate can be issued as 
speedily as an automo- 
bile ownership certifi- 
cate. 


construction of apartment developments for moderate rental. (Next page) 
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GOVERNMENT IN HOUSING 
—PRO AND CON 


“T believe that the 
vovernment must see 
that every family has a 
minimum standard of 
decent shelter along with 
subsistence, medical care 
and education.” 

—Senator Robert A. 

Taft, Rep., Ohio. 

“We want to build 
homes. We can build 
homes. We will build 
homes. Just cut the red 
tape and let us go.” 

—Herbert U. Nelson, 


Executive Vice Pres- 
ident, National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate 


Boards. 

“We have proposed, 
and the Congress has 
approved, many good 
and successful bits of 
housing legislation. But 
the time is long overdue 
when we should fit these 
fragments into a unified 
whole—into a consistent 
national housing policy 
reflected in a consistent 
program.” 


—Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, Dem., N. Y. 


“Home owners are 
tired of having salaried 
federal bureaucrats dic- 
tating what houses shall 
be built, who shall oc- 
cupy them, what rents 
are to be paid, whether 
houses are to be rented, 
and the like.” 

—Dr. Joseph W. Seay, 


Director, National 
Home and Property 
Owners Foundation. 
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> Funds to assist cities redevelop slums and blighted areas. 
& Aids to rehabilitate and improve rural housing. 

What are the bill’s chances? As happened in the last Con- 
gress, the bill probably will pass the Senate and meet heavy 
going in the House. The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, where the bill died once before, is now headed by Jesse 
Wolcott, Michigan Republican, who is opposed to the type of 
national policy set forth. Unless party strategy moves Wol- 
cott otherwise, his committee may not let the bill out of its 
hands in anything like its present form. 

Congress will be busy on other housing fronts, too. A joint 
committee of both houses (Gamble-McCarthy) has investi- 
gated the high cost of housing. A House Education and Labor 
Subcommittee headed by Representative Gwinn, New York 
Republican, has looked into complaints of restrictive practices. 

But the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill remains the basic expres- 
sion of a basic housing policy. For practical purposes, a gov- 
ernment housing policy stands or falls with this bill. 


What Can Be Done About 


E have sketched the major problems of the housing 
Wi. today and indicated what we can begin to 
do for tomorrow. It is plain that some elements in the in- 
dustry are alert to the need to act. It is equally plain that 
many others in the industry either have no idea of the need 
to act, or are insistent upon the status quo. 

Ever since they were freed from controls, many builders 
and real estate men have followed a policy of charging what 
the traffic will bear. The result is that they already may have 
begun to price themselves out of the current boom, and may 
have made it certain that the boom will come to a premature 
end—perhaps even by next year. 

By swinging to higher price ranges, these builders have passed 
up their big opportunity: to supply the big continuing market 
for $5000-$7500 houses and $50-a-month apartments. That 
opportunity, it is true, was a tremendously complicated one 
to grasp. But the opportunity was—and is—there. 

A few builders already have demonstrated what can be done 
about the future, and for themselves. They are the ones who 
have aimed at the big, continuing market. They are the same 
ones who are in the best position to ride out the storm ahead. 

The principal thing that the house-hungry public can do 
now is to resist unwarranted prices. Such resistance has been 
enforced on many families who are too poor to afford today’s 
new homes. Other people have just had to buy, against their 
best judgment. Meanwhile, a new housing technology is on 
the way. It will revolutionize the housing industry just as 
the automobile upset the horse and buggy. 
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Business re port on 


VOTE ON HOME GADGETS " 


Some 80,000 women, who obviously can’t be 
wrong, have spoken their minds about the 
features they want most in certain standard 
household equipment. In “elections” held by 
the American Home Economics Association 
among church groups, women’s auxiliaries, 
parent-teacher organizations and college classes, 
the lady of the house was asked to indicate 
her ideal in a washing machine, refrigerator, 
iron, ironing board, cooking utensils, bread, 
meat, milk, and house dress. 

In a refrigerator, the voters preferred a flat 
to a curved top (to put things on), a wider 
and shallower cabinet, more space for frozen 
foods, a foot pedal or elbow-touch door latch. 

In a washing machine they wanted an auto- 
matic wringer release, wringer rolls that won't 
break buttons, a splash-proof rim around the 
tub, an automatic cut-off when the motor is 
overloaded, adjustable legs and locking casters. 

Manufacturers of household goods can get 
further details of the poll from the association, 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


SHOPLIFTING ON CREDIT 


More and more women are stealing by charg- 
ing merchandise to someone else’s account. 
Such “imposter buying” has j}umped 50 percent 
in some cities. One big eastern department 
store is losing $2000 a month. 

Imposter buyers aren’t usually professional 
criminals, but women whose honesty has simply 
“softened up.” They get away with it because 
most stores don’t check small purchases against 
credit records. 

Charge tokens help prevent stealing, but 
many shoppers don’t bother to carry them. 
Some cities have a convenient group charge-a- 
plate, good wherever the customer has an 
account. When Cleveland tried this, imposter 
buying fell off sharply. 

Dishonest shoppers get one of their best 
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breaks when a customer fails to report loss 
of a charge token. A Philadelphia store got 
back one in the mail from an anonymous 
woman who had found and used it for months. 
She blandly explained that she had no more 
use for the tag because she was leaving town. 
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STANDARD DRESS SIZES 


Because dress manufacturers all have their 
own ways of sizing, a woman shopping for a 
certain size can’t be sure all dresses marked 
that size will actually fit. Cheaper models may 
be skimpy, expensive ones too full. Result: 
wasted time, shattered nerves, needless wear 
and tear on the stock, and far too many 
alterations. 

A Consumer Goods Committee of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association is working out a set 
of standard, foolproof sizes. Manufacturers, 
though traditionally secretive, are cooperating. 
Chances look good for industry-wide adoption 
of the standards. 

The sizing system likely to be used is this: 
Six classifications of female “build” would be 
set up, and within those classifications dresses 
would be sized according to bust measurement. 
The six: Junior (slender, bust less developed 
than a “Miss”), Miss (bust fully developed 
but waist and hips athletic), Little Woman 
(same bust size as a Miss but hips and waist 
more fully developed), Regular (medium size, 
bust, waist and hips fully developed), Short 
Stout (short, bust well developed, big hips), 
and Tall Stout (big, tall, symmetrical). 

Sizes in the Junior classification, for example, 
would include sizes 9 (27-inch bust), 11 (29- 
inch), 13 (31-inch), 15 (33-inch) and 17 (35- 
inch). 

Use of the standards, while not compulsory, 
would be a blessing to retailers and to women 
on a rigid time schedule. But it wouldn’t 
particularly please the leisurely shopper who 
considers it a basic feminine prerogative to try 
on every dress in the store. 
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Don’t wait ’til 
the horse is stolen 


YHOW PRIVATE DETECTIVES GUARD 





RIME pays. It pays the 4500-5000 
licensed detective agencies in the 
U.S. These firms earn anything from bare 
expenses up to a gross of $5,300,000 a year. 
About 60 percent of their cases and 80 per- 
cent of their income reach detectives from 
business sources. 

Detectives would rather prevent crime 
than hunt criminals. That way the dicks 
make more money for themselves and save 
more for their clients. But they say that 
nine out of ten businessmen act only after 
the horse is stolen. 

Businessmen also make detectives un- 
happy by prejudging a case, limiting the 
scope of the search and wanting to know 
the costs in advance. What detectives 
like best is to offer the following services 
on a per diem basis, plus extra costs: 


& Guarding of plants, persons, money and 
estates. 

& Removal of employe temptations. 

& Spotting of potential criminals. 

& Checking of invisible thefts. 


Not all agencies are able to give money’s 
worth on all these services. Many agencies 
consist of an ex-cop and a telephone. Only 
about 1000-1500 detective firms can be 
called established. On the basis of in- 
clusion in the Detective Blue Book, about 
400 can be classed as elite. 

Most reputable firms pay the compli- 
ment of imitation to the 98-year-old 
Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, 
Inc., whose founder, Allan Pinkerton, or- 
ganized the U. 8. Secret 


regional offices” six diwisional offices, 28 
local offices and a headquarters staff at 
154 Nassau Street, New York, 

Pinkerton’s sets the style for profés- 
sional ethics, and has helped write most 
of the laws pertaining to detective work. 

Under the Wagner Act, detectives can- 
not aid strike-breakers. Pinkerton’s goes 
a step further and will not investigate 
lawful activities of labor unions. 

Pinkerton’s does not investigate the 
morals of a woman except in protecting 
life and property. Pinkerton’s will not 
investigate a public man for any political 
group, will not represent personal injury 
plaintiffs against public utilities or insur- 
ance companies. 

Hardly any other firm pays this much 
allegiance to big business. But, by and 
large, most other agencies observe the rest 
of the Pinkerton decalogue: 

Thou shalt not negotiate or compromise 
with persons illegally possessing stolen 
goods, represent the defendant in a crimi- 
nal action without knowledge of the prose- 
cutor, shadow jurors, take on a client 
without being satisfied of his rightful 
purpose, accept a case against the interests 
of another client, accept rewards or 
gratuities. 

Within these limits businessmen can 
engage good detectives for the indicated 
services and fees. The latter are based on 
the Pinkerton price scale. 

Guards. All operatives work on an 
eight-hour day, time and half for over- 


——— 





Service in 1861. 
Pinkerton’s, now un- 
der the fourth generation 
of family ownership, 
covers the nation with 
a semi-military organi- 
zation. There are three 


YOU'D BE 


THAT: 
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SURPRISED 
TO LEARN 


banana plantation. 


Your office boy is buying a South Amencan 


Your vice president is financing a competitor 


in another town. 


Your neighbor is about to chop through the 


party wall and blow your safe. 
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BUSINESS 
—— 


time. Personal 
bodyguards cost 
$15 a day. Plant 
guards, in or out 
of uniform, come 
at $12, their super- 
visors at $15, but 
dicks in formal at- 
tire for social 
events get $25. 

Process servers ($12) are cheaper than 
shadowmen ($15), and on long-term con- 
tracts a hotel detective can be engaged for 
$15. 

A chent gets into big outlay only when 
he requires the services of a district super- 
visor ($25) or a regional manager ($50). 

No agency likes to set a minimum fee. 
No agency likes to be told, either, what 
entrances to guard, what persons to sus- 
pect. They like a free hand on the job. 

Their operatives are trained to recog- 
nize arsonists, psychotics, trigger men and 
Commies. Most agencies keep rogues gal- 
leries of known criminals, deadbeats and 
gamblers. These persons are stopped at 
the gate when detectives examine passes 
or take tickets as they do at factories, 
fairs, race tracks, conventions. 

Removing temptation. Detectives 
warn their clients to keep safes invisible 
from the street, to burn a nightlight over 
safes and other money deposits, to vary 
the routine of their watchmen, not to give 
employes written safe-combinations. 

But these are commonplace precautions. 
Detectives will investigate the man who 
rents adjoining office space—he may come 
through the wall some night. They will 
check burglar alarms, hinges on padlocked 
doors, plastered-over skylights—see that 
there are no invitations to theft. 











Potential crooks. Detectives will spot- 
check the habits of employes. The clerk 
who spends his lunch hour at the book- 
makers, his evenings at the honky-tonks, 
is often on his way to crime. 

Similarly, good detectives will advise 
clients to know a man’s background fully 
before giving him a position of trust. This 
caution applies to new partners and credit 
customers, to persons seeking to buy large 
blocks of stock. 

Invisible robbery. It may also be 
unintentional robbery. A snippy salesgirl 
or rude gas station attendant is withhold- 
ing income by withholding courtesy. Many 
a merchant wonders why his old customers 
are shopping across the street. Detectives 
try to uncover the causes. 

Detectives say that merchants often 
lose as much through the front door as 
through the back. In professional lingo 
this refers to salespeople who fail to push 
the full line of goods. There is often col- 
lusion between the employe and the whole- 
saler or salesman of the favored line. 

Then there are the “five and dime” 
chiselers: barkeepers who swipe liquor, 
store cashiers who tap the till. And many 
more. 

How does a businessman go about choos- 
ing a detective firm to protect him from 
such leaks? He can consult the yellow 
pages of telephone directories or the De- 
tective Blue Book (Interstate Service Co., 
Box 30, Cedartown, Ga., $1). 

Most detectives, like lawyers, simply 
hang out a shingle and wait for clients. 
Others solicit. One way is to put on a 
“quiet job” in a plant, store or office—and 
then present the proprietor with the re- 
sults. Another is to buy up “hot goods,” 
trace them back to the owner and con- 
front him with his need of protection. 

These practices are not considered un- 


ethical; small agencies have to get started. 

But old-time detectives suggest one sure- 
fire way to recognize a no-good agency. 
Simply ask: “Can you guarantee results 
on this job?” If the answer is yes, look 
for another agency. 


Your janitor is a firebug and is going to burn 
down your plant pretty soon. 


Businessmen often get such information from 
private detectives who learned them without even 
looking for them, in the course of routine crime- 
prevention investigations. 
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Battle of 


BILLBOARDS 





HE battle of the billboards will re- 

sume this January when state legisla- 
tures meet. The civic and garden clubs, 
fighting billboards as blots on the scenery 
and safety hazards, will push for strict 
highway zoning laws. The 900 operators 
of the outdoor advertising industry will 
carry on their fight for existence. 

The battle is unique because both sides 
are winning. There are now more laws re- 
stricting billboards than ever before. And 
more billboards. This is possible because 
our highway system is growing rapidly. 

From 1946 to 1947 outdoor advertising 
volume jumped from 86 million dollars to 
120 million, according to estimates of a 
New York advertising firm, McCann- 
Erickson, Ine. 

But the enemies of billboards can still 
claim these victories: 

Organization. There is now a nation- 
wide anti-billboard group made up of the 
National Roadside Council, affiliated state 
councils in 20 states and about 75 other 
groups, mostly garden and women’s clubs. 

County zoning. A thousand miles of 
highway south of San Francisco has been 
zoned by San Mateo County to exclude 
billboards from all but business districts. 
Zoning by Connecticut towns has kept the 


Merritt Parkway almost completely free 
of billboards. 

State land control. Pennsylvania kept 
billboards off the turnpike from Harris- 
burg to Pittsburgh by controlling strips of 
land on either side of the road. 

State law. Vermont passed a law re- 
quiring each billboard to be at least as 
many feet from the road as the number of 
square feet in the sign. Massachusetts’ 
law also requires billboards to be set back 
from roads except in business districts. 

City action. Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and 
Madison, N. J., banned billboards. Ft. 
Myers, Fla., and Beverly Hills, Cal., taxed 
them out of existence. 

But billboards will be with us for a long 
time, perhaps forever. A compromise such 
as the one reached in New York state may 
set a pattern of settlement in the battle. 

New York hopes to make its 480-mile 
Thruway, linking the state’s biggest cities, 
one of the most beautiful highways in the 
world. So the Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation was asked to erect no advertising 
that could be seen from the Thruway 
except 1n commercial areas. The associa- 
tion agreed. It also agreed to remove or 
modify any sign which the New York 
Public Works Department believed to be 
a safety hazard along any highway. 

The state made a survey of all signs 
along roadways and removed over 2000 
small signs on the right-of-way. This 
pleased the outdoor advertising firms since 
the small signs draw attention from big 
boards on private property along the 
right-of-way. As often happens in this 
long war, both sides won something. 





Model 
Billboard 
Law | 


can Automobile 


Under the law: 





business, industrial. 
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Roadsides would be zoned and 
business segregated under a model 
state law prepared by the Ameri- 
Association and 
sponsored by the roadside councils. 


(ie “Protective strips” would be 
established on each side of highways. 
Business in them would be divided 
into three groups: roadside service, 


QM Service districts would contain 
gas stations, restaurants, hotels, etc., 
and no billboards. 
fe In business and industrial dis- 
tricts, size and location of billboards 
would be regulated. 
RM Design of roadside buildings 
would be controlled and display 
signs limited. 

No state has yet adopted this 
tvpe of law. 
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YOUR INSURANCE 


Most new policies of all kinds will be more expensive from now on 





VERYONE who buys insurance has 

a stake in the big events that are 
going on in the insurance world, the re- 
sults of which will be higher prices for 
both life and property coverage from now 
on. Most of the changes. have been forced 
by the falling interest rates being earned 
by insurance companies on their invest- 
ments, by the inflated cost of repairing all 
kinds of damage, and by the fact that 
damage is occurring more often. 

The revisions in life insurance are basic 
enough to be called revolutionary by those 
who have just rewritten nearly every type 
of policy, partly to meet the January 1 
deadline imposed by important new legis- 
lation. And because the handling of in- 
surance reserves has an impact through- 
out business, more people than the buyers 
of new policies will be affected. Changes 
in the other types of insurance are equally 
important in their own ways. 


Automobile insurance. 
Changes in this branch of prop- 
@llie erty coverage are most closely 
geared to the times and most violent in 
their effect on consumers. The operation 
of more old jalopies on the road, plus the 
high cost of repairing cars to satisfy insur- 
ance claims, has forced extreme increases 
in premiums. The trend is illustrated by 
increased charges made since March 1946 
by the State Farm Mutual Auto Insur- 
ance Co., the largest in its field. Here is 
a then-and-now comparison of the com- 
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pany’s semi-annual premiums on a 1941 
Chevrolet in the District of Columbia. 

& $25 deductible collision insurance— 
from $10 up to $19.80. 

& Comprehensive fire and theft—$2.30 to 
$4.00. 

& Liability and property insurance (up 
to $10,000 for injury to one person, $20,000 
for two or more persons, and $5000 to 
property )—$10.75 to $17.20. 

Companies can’t do anything about the 
shortage of new cars or about high repair 
bills, but they are trying to weed out the 
10 percent of the drivers who account for 
60 percent of all accidents, including reck- 
less youngsters and careless old folks. 
These are drastic measures, but they will 
eventually reduce insurance costs to ordi- 
nary drivers and will help to recoup the 
underwriting loss which auto companies 
claim ran 150 million dollars in 1946. 


Fire insurance. Inflated prop- 
Nile erty values, together with a 
Paake Sharp upturn recently in the 
number of fires, have hit these companies 
direct blows. Rates had not been in- 
creased for about 40 years until 1946, 
but about a dozen states have recently 
allowed increases of varying degrees. 
The current congestion of goods in ware- 
houses and other buildings means that a 
single fire wipes out more property. The 
failure of protective equipment to keep 
pace with the increased hazards has aggra- 
vated the problem. And even if the num- 
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ber of fires were normal, insurance com- 
panies would be faced with paying off 
claims on constantly rising property 
values. 

Also, companies have been increasing 
the coverage of policies to include dam- 
age from explosion, hurricane and other 
disasters. Unfortunately, even disasters 


have been inflated in the past year or so. 
Some companies have actually had to in- 
crease their capital in order to maintain a 
surplus large enough to pay the rising 
stream of claims, and the end is not yet 
in sight. 


Life insurance. ‘There are 
two major changes in this tre- 
mendous business: 

& Mortality tables have been brought 
more up to date to conform with modern 
statistics on life expectancy. 

®& Prices of insurance policies—that is, 
the premiums—are being raised to offset 
the shrinking earnings of life insurance 
companies on their investments. 

The two changes are not necessarily con- 
nected. The mortality table revision, 
which was completed by all national com- 
panies this January 1, was brought on 
by new and uniform laws in almost all 
states, drafted by a committee of state 
insurance commissioners and company ex- 
perts. But because both changes were in 
the offing the companies decided to kill 
two birds with one stone by rewriting all 
policies for sale hereafter. 

The mortality table used by most com- 
panies was terribly out of date—1843 to 
1858. Since that time doctors, public 
health programs, new serums and educa- 
tion have combined to save many lives 
that would have been lost in the days of 
the old statistics. 

A few examples from the old table and 
the new one, known as the Commissioners’ 
1941 Standard Ordinary Table, or “CSO,” 
will illustrate these medical strides, most 
of them made among younger age groups 
by curbing childhood diseases. Out of 
every 10,000 people in each of the age 
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groups listed, the following number could 
be expected to die at that age: 


Age Old Table New Table 
20 78 24 
30 84 36 
40 98 62 
50 138 123 
60 - 267 266 


Because of state legal reserve require- 
ments insurance companies have kept 
funds to pay death claims expected to 
arise according to the old table, but actual 
deaths were considerably fewer. The dif- 
ference amounted to millions of dollars in 
theoretical profit for the companies. 

Mutual insurance companies, which 
operate something like co-operatives, say 
that they have returned this margin of gain 
in the form of dividends to policyholders, 
really returns of overcharges after costs 
are calculated. Similarly, stock com- 
panies, which are run on the traditional 
profit basis, say that they have passed on 
the mortality gains by lowering premiums 
on new policies. Nevertheless, it came to 
be regarded as a sounder practice to nar- 
row the margin by using newer mortality 
figures. Hence the new laws establish 
the “CSO” table. 

Though this change could have been 
made independently of changes caused by 
falling interest rates, there is a point at 
which the two are connected. Reserve 
laws require companies to set aside so 
much of each policy in accordance with 
the expected date of paying it off, allow- 
ing companies to assume that they will 
earn a certain interest on these funds in 
the meantime. 

Most states put a top limit of 314 per- 
cent on this assumed interest rate to pro- 
tect policyholders by keeping companies 
on a realistic base. Some of the new laws 
reduced the limit to 3 percent, but most 
companies, and all of the big ones, use 
an even lower rate. It will now range be- 
tween 2 and 21% percent. 

There used to be another link between 
the mortality table and reserves—the cal- 
culation of how much a person should get 
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back if he gives up his policy before dying. 
This equity in the lapsed policy is known 
as the non-forfeiture value, an awkward 
term embracing three forms of payment: 
em Cash surrender value, a lump sum pay- 
ment. 

& A paid-up policy for a smaller amount 
of coverage. 

pm Extended term insurance, of equal value 
in case of death but for a stated number 
of years only. 

Under the new laws, reserves must still 
be kept for non-forfeiture benefits, but 
a new way of calculating them has been 
set up, called the adjusted premium 
method. Most companies are giving non- 
forfeiture values above the floor of the 
new laws, so there is room for a drop. 
The final level will presumably be decided 
by competition. One immediate effect, 
however, is that policies will start building 
up a non-forfeiture value for the owner 
much sooner after purchase than they pre- 
viously did. 

The change in non-forfeiture values will 
affect different types of policies in different 
ways, but all policies had to be rewritten 
for other reasons. 

The reason with the most pressure was 
the declining interest rates earned by in- 
surance companies on their mammoth in- 
vestments. (Total assets of U. S. com- 
panies at the end of 1945 exceeded 44 
billion dollars.) When a policy is bought, 
its annual premium cost is set for all time, 
regardless of what may happen to the 
company’s earnings during the intervening 
vears. Therefore, insurance men have to 
anticipate closely what their position will 
be many years ahead. 

In 1926, for example, 100 insurance com- 
panies earned an average of more than 
514 percent on their investments, but in 
1945 they averaged only a little more than 
31% percent. The average had been coast- 
ing downward year by year. 

A few of the giants dropped their as- 
sumed reserve rate to 21% or 234 percent 
as long as six years ago, at least partly 
because the bigger a company is the harder 
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it must look for investment outlets. Dur- 
ing the war, a favorite source of invest- 
ment—new housing developments—had to 
be given up, and companies turned more 
to government bonds. In all kinds of 
times the interest rates on government se- 
curities set the pace of the investment 
market, a fact which has led the insur- 
ance companies to beg the government to 
raise its rates. Since World War I the 
average of these rates has declined quite 
steadily from about 4.2 to 2.1 percent. 

The U.S. Treasury has recently made a 
concession to the demand for higher inter- 
est, but it resists any major change for 
two reasons: First, an increase in interest 
would add to the burden of paying off the 
public debt, which cost taxpayers 5 billion 
dollars last year alone. Second, any big 
change would upset the constant refunding 
operations of the Treasury. 


HUS, premiums were bound to rise 

sooner or later. A few stock com- 
panies started adjusting a year or two 
ago, but many companies had not changed 
premiums since 1900. 

Though the changes now felt to be neces- 
sary are generally upward, there is con- 
siderable difference by type of policy and 
age of the buyer. The sharpest jumps are 
in the “retirement income’”’ policies, in 
which interest rates are a major factor in 
the cost of insuring. “Ordinary life” pol- 
icles are up a little in price for buyers of 
middle age and beyond, but the same 
policies are down a little if bought for 
children. This shows the effect of national 
progress in mortality figures. 

Because there will be no effect on pol- 
icles already written, and because some 
of the changes are very small, there has 
been surprisingly little attention paid to 
this revolution in life insurance. The 
lack of interest is not warranted, for in- 
surance is a part of the household budget 
for most families just as much as groceries, 
rent or clothing are. In fact, as insurance 
men put it, there are more policyholders 
than there are taxpayers. 
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A MERCHANDISING IDEA 





N the big race for the electric appliance 

market General Electric is almost sure 
to be a winner because it has two horses 
in the contest. One is its own well-estab- 
lished line of household appliances with a 
GE label; the other is a group of one dozen 
products of its wholly owned affiliate, 
Hotpoint, Inc., of Chicago. 

These two brands compete with each 
other, although most of the appliances 
are manufactured jointly and of basically 
similar designs. 

The reason for this unusual corporate 
arrangement is simple enough. It gets 
around two limitations that nearly any 
manufacturer has: 

& First, the public will accept only so 
much of any one brand. 

& Second, there is a limit on the num- 
ber of dealers in each area who can be 
found for any one brand. 

GE is raising these two saturation 
points considerably by calling some of its 
products by another name, Hotpoint. 
But Hotpoint, Inc. is far more than just 
a label factory. It manufactures three 
of the major appliances—ranges, water 
heaters and dishwashers—for GE as well 
as for itself and is being expanded rap- 
idly in all three. GE has put about 20 
million dollars into Hotpoint since the 
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war, and the affiliate’s sales volume is 
already about five times the pre-war level. 
If plans are realized, Hotpoint will move 
even higher in the Big Five of the ap- 
pliance field, which includes Westinghouse, 
Kelvinator, Frigidaire and GE. 

The company originally made only elec- 
tric irons; then it merged with an electric 
stove pioneer and a division of GE and 
became known as the Edison General 
Electric Appliance Co. It finally shifted 
emphasis to major appliances, and in 1941 
the company made 40 percent of all the 
electric ranges sold, plus an even larger 
share of the electric water heaters. 

A year ago the name was changed to 
Hotpoint, Inc. to help cash in on the well- 
known trade-mark which the company 
is busily plastering all over the nation. 
Last year the company spent 2% million 
dollars to make the name stick not only 
on heating appliances but also on refriger- 
ators and home freezers. Some of its ads 
appear only a few pages away from GE 
ads for the same types of appliances, with 
a line of small print explaining the cor- 
porate relationship. 

The nine appliances in the Hotpoint 
family which are not manufactured in 
Chicago are made for Hotpoint under GE 
management. They include garbage dis- 
posal units, clothes washers, automatic 
ironers and clothes dryers. 

There is little difference between Hot- 
point and GE appliances. In fact, their 
parts are about 85 percent interchangeable. 
On the two ranges, for example, the most 
apparent difference is that Hotpoint puts 
burner switches in front, whereas GE puts 
them in back. Nor do the two companies 
aim at different income levels. In this 
respect GE competes with itself much 
more than General Motors does, for exam- 
ple, because the different brands of cars 
made by GM are designed primarily for 
different income groups. 

GE believes that different labels are 
desirable for getting the most out of the 
dealer system. Two appliance dealers 
across Main Street from each other will 
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hardly take on the same brand for dis- 
tribution, but if one line of goods is 
called GE and one is called Hotpoint, the 
two businessmen usually don’t object. 

Before the war Hotpoint distributed 
largely through utility companies because 
its major products fit closely into that 
business. But by 1941 the company had 
picked up 4000 retail outlets. Its goal is 
10,000, with heavy emphasis on big deal- 
ers, such as department stores, who will 
display complete Hotpoint kitchens and 
laundries. The emphasis in consumer 
advertising is also on “nackaged” kitchens 
and laundries. 

GE also started distributing through 
utility companies, but it broke away fas- 
ter and now has 13,000 dealers for its 
major appliances that compete with the 
Hotpoint line. In addition, GE makes 
and sells scores of smaller appliances. 

At the operations end of its ambitious 
plans, Hotpoint is expanding its square 
footage and abandoning what was left of 
“bench methods” of production when the 
war started. Production of ranges is about 
to start in a new plant covering 12 acres 
in Cicero, near the West Chicago home 
plant. Capacity is estimated at 600,000 
ranges a year—about 40 carloads a day. 

Water heater and dishwasher produc- 
tion will be expanded in Milwaukee, where 
Hotpoint recently bought a surplus war 
plant. Schedules call for capacity pro- 
duction of 250,000 water heaters and 100,- 
000 dishwashers a year. 

Dishwashers used to be mainly a “‘pres- 
tige item” to round out an appliance line. 
During the war, however, Hotpoint learned 
from questionnaires returned by house- 
wives who had bought its 10-cent kitchen 
planning booklet that dishwashers were 
rising fast in demand. Production was 
stepped up after the war to an annual 
rate of 25,000, a figure which is now being 
boosted to 100,000—and may still prove 
to be too conservative. 

In announcing this expansion, Hot- 
point’s new president, James J. Nance, 
said he expected to cut in half the present 
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selling price of dishwashers—about $400. 
“For the first time in history,” he added, 
“dishwashers will be made on a mass-pro- 
duction basis.” 

One reason for Nance’s optimism is that 
he thinks we’ve seen the last of the servant 
class, meaning that the shortage of domes- 
tic help that was brought on by the war 
will never quite disappear and that mod- 
ern appliances will be more heavily relied 
on by housewives. 

The expansion program at Hotpoint is a 
business gamble, like any other expansion 
program, but Nance and his staff have 
a big advantage in their distinctive trade 
name. Apparently it will not die. A con- 
sumer survey not long ago found that 
housewives liked Hotpoint hand irons 
better than any other brand on the market 
—in spite of the fact that Hotpoint had 
not made a hand iron for 13 years. 








WHY “DREAM GADGETS” 
ARE SLOW IN COMING 


OTPOINT’S president, James J. Nance, 

gives this explanation why most of the 
fancy appliances dreamed up during the war 
never got on the market: 

“Many failures to produce appliances with 
world-shaking improvements are not a result 
of engineering or production shortcomings. 
Mass producers design and make the products 
for which there is the broadest market. The 
double aim is to produce great quantities and 
to reduce the price to reach the greatest 
number. ... One of the greatest wastes in 
industry is the manufacture of inferior or un- 
wanted products. ... Within a manufactur- 
ing organization where home appliances are 


‘made, management’s responsibility rests, to a 


considerable extent, in restraining those who 
might risk the company’s reputation and its 
purse by prematurely sending to market prod- 
ucts with unnecessary ‘bugs’ or [products] 
which are unwanted.” 
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We ali have a habit of shifting our eyes away 
from future news that’s bad. We do it with in- 
stinct and hope. We always hope that things 
wul change for the better. Sometimes they do, 
but often they don’t. Right now is one of the 
times when the chances are all on the side of a 
change for the WORSE. 

Two great dangers face us: One is internal— 
wt 1s nflation. The other external—it is Russia. 

The critical period for both is the next few 
months—from now to spring, to April, May or 
possibly June. 

& Consider the external dangers first, force 
yourself to face them, for they are rising fast. 
The cold war is getting to the point of being a 
hot war, not all over the world, but in spots. 
And hot spots always have a way of spreading. 


France is nearing an attempt at revolution. 
The big push will come in the spring. The com- 
munists will first try the ballot box, and fail. 
De Gaulle will come out in the open and take 
charge—as constitutional premier, with methods 
that will seem (and be) dictatorial. The com- 
munists will revolt against him—with arms. He 
will fight with everything he’s got, including 
bullets. He will probably push the communists 
back, and push the government of France to the 
right. 

This is our business. Our government has 
already made it our business. We shall back 
De Gaulle. We don’t want to back such a far- 
right leader, but we shall do it nevertheless. 


Italy is even nearer the brink of revolution. 
The crisis can come any time. The strikes and 
riots reported in the news these days are merely 
the forerunners. We are committed to the anti- 
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communist government, and as a taxpayer you 
are committed, too. Before the winter is over, 
you will see a new flow of aid to Italy—paid for 
by you. 


Greece is failing rapidly under attacks from 
the outside, by little armies financed and con- 
trolled from Russia. We are trying to bolster 
the sinking Greece, and not domg a very good 
job of it. 


Trieste is a touchy place where young and 
half-trained American soldiers are trying their 
best to do police duty, while surrounded by su- 
perior forces backed by Russia. It’s a powder 
keg, and we are sitting on it. 


Palestine is a place where Arabs and Jews 
are fighting each other. Our national sentiment 
and some of our charity money supports the 
Jews, but our oil money supports the Arabs. The 
little war that is in the making there could 
spread—a war financed by American money—on 
both sides. 

Palestine, too, is our business. It has been 
made so by our foreign policy. We shall send 
troops to help police it in the spring. Russia 
will send troops, too. Other nations, token forces. 
All combined under the UN flag. 


The point is this: With so many explosion 
spots throughout the world, it 1s inevitable that 
we have explosions. With American troops on 
hand and with American civilians on hand, it 1s 
inevitable that American blood be spilled. It 
doesn’t take much bloodshed to heat the Ameri- 
can passions. Two-inch newspaper headlines 
will do it, and these we shall have within the 
coming months—probably in the spring. 

We must all begin to make some mental ad- 
justments to the facts. One fact is that we have 
become a world power, and are acting the part. 
Another fact is that here at home we have not 
become accustomed to the role. Our mouths are 
active, but our minds and economic muscles are 
working pretty much on the assumption that we 
can play the part abroad, without all the mental 
attitudes that are required here at home to 
back it up. 
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Marshall plan. Right now the Marshall plan 
creates no great enthusiasm in this country. It’s 
like a chore, a duty, undertaken with a grumble. 
This spirit will continue, but there will be a 
change toward the idea that it has GOT to be 
done, and so we shall do it, not always with 
bright and shining idealism, but with dogged 
grimness. 


A great mental change will be forced upon us 
in the months ahead. 


ae 


& The home front and inflation are even more 
important than the foreign front, for they de- 
termine what we can do abroad, how far we ca: 
go, how vigorous we can afford to be. At present 
the home front is booming, but there’s fever in 
it, and it isn’t good. 


Inflation is serious, getting worse. Heretofore 
there has been a feeling that it would subside if 
we were patient, but now there’s new alarm, for 
inflation keeps rolling on, and there’s no end in 
sight. 

Governmental theorists and politicians in Con- 
gress are talking schemes for curbing prices. 
Every scheme is good, every one has merit, but 
there’s no agreement, no cohesion. Congress 
wrestles with the problem, but, like most wrest- 
lers, it grunts and groans without a throw. 

One scheme, the greatest of them all, is to 
shrink bank lending powers by making the banks 
put aside larger reserves, special reserves. This 
would tighten up on lending, especially for specu- 
lative purposes. It would cause a little recession, 
a little unemployment. The theory is that it 
might stop price rises, and also dissuade labor 
unions from asking for a third round of wage 
raises. 

That’s the theory, but now for the factual out- 
look. The outlook is for some shrinking of 
credit, possibly by raising bank reserves a little, 
but not as much as the theorists say would be 
necessary to curb inflation. This will NOT re- 
sult in any drastic shrinking of credit. 

And it will not result in preventing the third 
round of wage raises, for it is too late to stop the 
unions. Prices have risen too much and too long, 


and there is no prospect of stopping the rise by 


the time the unions present their firm demands— | 


in March, April and May. 

Other government measures designed to be 
anti-inflationary will be coming along, and much 
will be made of them in the day-to-day news, 
but they are like little squirts of water on a 
blazing building. 


To get while the getting is good has now become ' 


the standard working rule of most major greups 
in our country. If the getting were uniform it 
might be all to the good. Trouble is, there are 
too many people whose incomes are fixed by 
circumstances and they cannot share in the get- 
ting. The voices of moderation are heard in the 
land, but probably will not be heeded until the 
time of reckoning comes. 


Prices will continue to rise for about six 
months. It’s impossible to foresee the trend 
thereafter, for the economic weather is too foggy. 


Taxes will be reduced on individual incomes 
to the tune of about 4 billion dollars. This will 
ADD to the inflationary forces. 


Election year is not a good year for the fear- 
less tackling of any vital problem such as infla- 
tion. Both parties are playing politics unth the 
subject. They are only semi-sincere. 


Republicans are an even-money bet to win 
the elections. The chances at this time are no 
greater because collectively the Republicans do 
not know which way they are going. The voters 
sense this, and the wavering voters continue to 
waver. 

The most important single issue of the com- 
paign: Who caused high prices? 


Home construction will go strong in the first 
half of the year. Even lower appraisals and 
lower mortgage loans will not slow it up. 


The business boom will continue until mid- 
year, perhaps longer. But business strains will 
increase. Many profits will show up as fictitious, 
for they will not leave enough money to carry on, 
with higher costs of ‘everything. The boom is 
getting more unhealthy. Caution is advisable. 
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SHOPLIFTING in food 
stores is increasing. In many cases, store- 
keepers say, it is because of resentment at 


high prices. 


By USING air-conditioning, 
fluorescent lighting and labor-saving ma- 
chinery, the Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
cut down absenteeism and increased produc- 
tion in its foundry operations, once one of the 
toughest and dirtiest jobs in industry. 


Women are making more 
of their own clothes than formerly, and fewer 
for their children, clothing specialists of the 
Agriculture Department say. Reason: more 
money can be saved on the adult’s dress. 


MUnNESOTA has enacted 
legislation to permit its cities to levy a special 
tax for financing slum clearance. It is limited 
to 10 cents per $100 valuation for the first 
two years and 5 cents per $100 thereafter. 


A NEW finishing product 
for furniture and woodwork, which is made 
from sugar, has been developed by Agriculture 
Department chemists. Called allyl, it will 
withstand marking by water, heat, alcohol, 
acids and grease. 


Pots by business school 
researchers show that businessmen accept di- 
rectorships not only for the money but for 
rewards like association with successfu' men, 
community service, business contacts, broader 
knowledge and inside dope on stock values. 


THE WORLD’S deepest 
producing oil well is the Texas Company’s 
Lafourche Basin Levee District No. 1, some 
30 miles south of New Orleans. It is pro- 
ducing gas and condensate at 13,904 feet and 
has been drilled to 15,523 feet, nearly three 
miles. 


By 1950, it is estimated 
there will be close to 1 million international 
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air passenger arrivals and departures annually 
in the United States, of which about 600,000 
will be carried by U. S. operators. 


To RELIEVE the shortage 
of nicotine, an important pesticide, the Agri- 
culture Department is doing research aimed 
at recovering nicotine from the wild tobacco 
plant the Indians used. 


A GOOD source of pure 
water for automobile batteries is the frost 
on the freezing compartment of electric re- 
frigerators. Condensed from the moisture in 
the air, it is free of impurities. 


CoaL MINING is this 
country’s most hazardous mass occupation. 
The National Safety Council reports the acci- 
dent rate resulting in death or permanent dis- 
ability in coal mines in 1945 was 2.92 per 
million man-hours of exposure. Average rate 
for all industries: 0.79. 


Farm products brought 
U. S. farmers more than 24% billion dollars 
in 1946, which was 208 percent above the 
1935-39 average. 


By SHIPPING via the St. 
Lawrence Waterway, the Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co. of Clintonville, Wis., saves more than 
$600 per truck for its European customers. 


AT LEAST 1% million 
persons in this country read foreign-language 
periodicals. The Common Council for Ameri- 
can Unity lists 256 foreign-language publica- 
tions in New York City alone. 


Fur TRAPPERS of the 
U. S. get a total of about 45 million dollars 
annually for the pelts they take. Fur products 
made from these pelts have a retail value of 
about 275 million dollars. 


To CLEAR snow and ice 
from Pittsburgh’s airport runways, officials 
are counting on an oil-burning machine which 
melts a 12-foot path at 1 cent a cubic yard. 


A PUSHBUTTON menu 
has been developed by a Hollywood restaurant. 
Customers make selections in the same way 
they choose tunes on a juke box. The choice 
shows up on a kitchen indicator. 
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ALUMINUM: WHERE WE 





N a metal-hungry world, the aluminum 
business has blossomed into a big, 
profitable, and expanding industry. Once 
the Johnny-come-lately of metals, alumi- 
num is now a permanent and potent part 
of our economy and one which means 
major changes in U.S. industry and homes 
alike. 

Aluminum makers, who have the zest 
and faith of crusaders, are aiming at a 
greater use of the primary light metal in 
autos, busses, boats and_ refrigerators. 
They expect to make a big dent on housing 
and electrical wiring. 

Although some 2600 aluminum products 
were sold before the war, most people knew 
of few except the housewife’s pots and 
pans. Today literally hundreds of new 
aluminum items are moving onto the mar- 
ket to make the total figure over 3500. 

For example: Feather-weight vacuum 


cleaners. Water pumps. Colored bath- 
room tiling. Garden furniture. Piano 
strings. Portable irrigation pipe. Sleds. 
Scooters. Bicycle motors. And _ larger 


items, such as an aluminum walk-in re- 
frigerator for the home—a closet package 
including not only a regular refrigerator 
but a deep-freeze unit and cooling bins. 

In fact, no part of the durable-goods 
field has escaped the ambitious eye of 
the industry’s Big Three—the Aluminum 
Company of America (Alcoa), Reynolds 
Metals Co. and Henry Kaiser’s Perma- 
nente Metals Corp. 

For a new high in showcase advertising, 
Alcoa is planning an all-aluminum 21- 
story building on Park Avenue in New 
York. Reynolds is storming the construc- 
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tion market with a new steel-and-alumi- 
num sandwich sheeting. Kaiser is beating 
the drums for more aluminum in autos. 
All three are racing to sell electric wiring 
made of aluminum, or steel-reinforced, 
aluminum-wrapped cable. Aluminum fur- 
niture, window frames and screens are also 
on the market. 

Aluminum’s boom grew out of America’s 
desperate need for light metals during 
World War II. Production multiplied by 
seven. In 1943, peak year, it totaled 920,- 
179 tons. A vital by-product of the ex- 
pansion was the cracking of Alcoa’s long- 
standing domination of the industry. At 
the same time the price of aluminum 
dropped from its pre-war 20 cents a pound 
to 15 cents a pound for aluminum ingot. 

After a production sag during early re- 
conversion Aleoa, Reynolds and Kaiser 
snapped back with a,total output of nearly 
600,000 tons for 1947. Peacetime appe- 
tites for their products have been whetted 
not only by a pent-up demand for alumi- 
num-made staples like pots and pans and 
by a desire to try the industry’s wholly 
new wares, but also by the critical shortage 
of such materials as steel and lumber. 

Alcoa is now operating metal plants in 
Tennessee, New York, North Carolina and 
Washington; Reynolds in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Oregon and Washington; and Kai- 
ser at Spokane and Tacoma in Washington. 
All three also have plants, mainly in the 
Midwest, making alumina, the metallic ore 
reduced from raw bauxite, original source 
of aluminum. 


Technically, the industry is wide- 
open ta added competition. But chal- 
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lengers are unlikely to appear soon because 
a still formidable barrier to newcomers is 
the truth of an old saying: “Anybody— 
with 50 million dollars—can go into the 
aluminum business.”’ 

Meanwhile relations among aluminum’s 
Big Three are both cooperative and com- 
petitive. The cooperation lies in such 
facts as these. Kaiser, the latest comer 
to the trio, depended heavily on Alcoa for 
bauxite in 1947. The entire aluminum 
output of Reynolds, the firm which in- 
vaded Alcoa’s field, is made by an Alcoa- 
patented combination reduction process 
permitting the use of low-grade bauxite. 

But the competition is there too—a 
healthy situation which means (1) that 
sudden war won’t again find the U. S. a 
pauper in light metals; (2) that a greater 
abundance of products is being made 
available to light-metal users. 

For instance, all three companies have 
taken huge chunks of the roofing business, 
even though aluminum roofing is costlier 
than steel or galvanized iron. Just after 
the war farmers from coast to coast, 
starved for roofing, began screaming from 
barn tops. Alcoa was turning out a cheap 
aluminum sheet. Its salesmen went to the 
mail-order house of Sears, Roebuck and 
offered a little aluminum roofing, flat or 
corrugated. Sears ordered five carloads. 
The next month Sears wanted 50 carloads. 
Each month the order increased. 

Sheet and corrugated roofing were only 
the beginning of the onslaught on the hous- 
ing field. 

Reynolds and other fabricators sell win- 
dow frames, doors, ceiling panels, gutters 
and downspouts, lighting fixtures, weather- 
stripping, ventilators, molding—practically 
everything about the house except floors. 

In the wiring field, light weight plus high 
conductivity spurred on the aluminum 
makers. Fixing copper as 100 percent con- 
ductive, aluminum is only 68 percent. But 
aluminum weighs only a third as much as 
copper. Alcoa alone has two years’ orders 
for aluminum wire on its books. 

The aluminum industry is prosperous, 
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busy, vigorous. Its enthusiasm also takes 
the form of pooh-poohing future difficulties. 
Three main problems are these: 
& The dwindling supply of domestic 
bauxite. It takes four tons of bauxite to 
make a ton of aluminum, and about two- 
thirds of our aluminum is now made from 
imported bauxite. 
& The necessity of low-cost water power. 
Some Tennessee and Pacific Northwest 
plants have, on occasion, closed down be- 
cause of too little rainfall. 
& The question of what will happen when 
heavy metals again are abundant. 
Arkansas is the chief U. 8S. source of 
bauxite. Mines there, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, have only 6 to 8 
inillion tons of top-grade bauxite, 30 mil- 
lion tons of second-grade ore. 
The Big Three’s four alumina plants ate 
up approximately 2,400,000 long tons of 


ARUN TRE coo RR TIN 


FREIGHT GAR SHORTAGE 


ONT be optimistic about real relief from 
the freight car shortage, even though glim- 
merings of hope have appeared from time to 
time in the press. The chief facts of the situa- 
tion are these: 
> A large part of our freight cars are pre- 
World War I. Railroads must continue to re- 
tire them rapidly. 
> Car builders have just reached the point of 
making enough new cars to replace those 
scrapped every month. 
®» The shortage of cars is somewhere between 
150,000 and 200,000. Even if car builders meet 
the optimistic 1948 production goals, they can 
cut this shortage by only about 70,000 cars. 
And the builders were several months late in 
reaching 1947 goals. 

The railroads will thus have to get the last 
possible ounce of use out of every car. Shippers 
will have to expect continued pressure to do 
things the inconvenient way. Both groups have 
done a magnificent job so far. Both can still 
do better. 

The railroads have had a steadily decreasing 
number of freight cars for two years. But they 
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bauxite to maintain the 1947 level of pro- 
duction. About one million came from 
our domestic supply, the rest from Dutch 
and British Guiana. 

Both Reynolds and Kaiser have gone 
abroad for bauxite, as Alcoa did years 
ago. Reynolds got leases in Jamaica and 
Haiti which his engineers claim assure the 
company two centuries’ worth of bauxite. 
Kaiser has won bauxite concessions in 
Dutch, British and French Guiana, and 
plans to ship the ore to his Baton Rouge, 
La., alumina plant this year. All three com- 
panies have engineers poking around the 
world for new deposits. 

The question of whether and how hard 
a returning gush of heavy metals will slap 
down aluminum is of course answered ac- 
cording to the interests involved. 

Many metallurgists discount today’s 
aluminum boom and predict shrinking 


aluminum needs when the other metals 


become more plentiful. On the other hand, 
the aluminum makers are obviously not 
counting on losing their millions of new 
customers. They believe a million-and- 
a-half ton goal per year is on its way. 

Aluminum sold for $34 an ounce in 1852. 
By 1859, when world production was only 
two tons, the price was down to $1.06 an 
ounce. It was $1 an ounce in 1884 when 
Colonel William Frishmuth cast the hun- 
dred-ounce cap which rests atop the Wash- 
ington Monument. Today, with aluminum 
selling at 15 cents a pound and being pro- 
duced at over 14 million tons a year, the 
industry believes it has more than amply 
justified a cautious Smithsonian Institu- 
tion report on aluminum in 1899. 

The Institution predicted: “A promising 
field is surely opening for its employment 
for many ornamental and useful purposes.” 
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have steadily increased their efficiency. In 
1947 they set a new peacetime record of 
ton-miles. They did it by loading cars more 
heavily and cutting down the turn-around 
time from load to load until it fell below 
12% days, the lowest point in railroad history. 

The government asks them to 
beat even this record. A freight car 
moves a little less than 3 hours in 
every 24. If this time is increased 
one minute, it will produce the 
equivalent of 10,000 new cars. ODT 
Director Johnson hopes the railroads 
can increase the movement time by 
30 minutes. It would give the 
equivalent of 300,000 more ears. 

Shippers and receivers have taken the brunt 
of the beating. During 1947 between 15 and 20 
percent of the goods they wanted to move 
simply didn’t move by rail because of the car 
shortage. What did move sometimes moved in 
curious ways: wheat in coal cars, high class 
dressed lumber in open gondolas, and sewer pipe 
in cattle cars. But the shippers made the best 
of it and more. In 600 communities, car efh- 
clency committees of shippers put pressure on 
anyone who delayed freight movements. 

This year, as in 1947, the shippers and re- 
ceivers will feel the worst pinch. But the ship- 
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pers can help themselves and others, as they 
did in 1947. Here are a few things they can 
do to ease the shortage: 
> Load cars to capacity. In the case of grain 
products, for example, trade practices call for 
a minimum of 40,000 pounds, which was stand- 
ard until the ODT began requiring 
60,000. However 80,000 or 90,000 
can be stuffed into most cars. It 
might be an inconvenience to some 
consignees to receive that much, but 
it would help everyone else: 
> Load and unload cars promptly 
and send them on their way. Some 
consignees have unloaded cars and 
held onto them im anticipation of 
an outgoing shipment. 
> Don’t order more cars than are needed. Oc- 
casionally shippers have ordered 10 cars in hopes 
of getting five. 
> When ordering cars, furnish routing and desti- 
nation. This will often permit the railroad to 
send a car along toward its home road. The 
number of cars actually on home roads is the 
lowest in 26 years. And only when a car is on 
its owner’s rails can it be properly serviced and 
repaired. 

All of these things will help—but the only full 
solution is higher production of freight cars. 
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BILLION - BUSHEL WHEAT CROP? 


Perhaps, tf we get all the breaks 


average to 1946 was 890 million. 
One crop in that decade was 630 
million, another fell below 750 mil- 





HE odds are against it, but we may 
get the billion-bushel wheat crop the 

U. 8S. needs in order to send the 1948-49 
allotment of 300 million bushels abroad 
under the Marshall plan. Because: 
& The lure of $3 a bushel has made farm- 
ers in the Southwest take desperate odds 
and plant winter wheat in soil already 
parched by drought. Rain and snow could 
still save much of it, as much of the 1940 
crop was saved. 
& The northern wheat belt has “two or 
three chances in five” of getting good 
weather through 1948 and maybe into 
1952, according to statisticai estimates by 
Marion Clawson of the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Land Management. 

But bear in mind that a billion-bushel 
crop in 1948 is far from certain, as the 
simple arithmetic of U. 8. wheat shows: 

Our normal wheat crop is less than a 
billion bushels, but we have had four 
above-normal years in a row. The 10-year 


CED VERSUS BOOM-AND-BUST 


Business brains play important role 


lion. Our own wheat needs are 730 
to 850 million bushels. This year’s crop 
could fall so low as to make the greatest 
farm disaster since the dust-bowl 30’s. 

What makes the upcoming crop a hazard 
is the reduced size of our carry-over. Ex- 
ports have run close to 400 million bushels 
for two years and the target for the fiscal 
year ending July 1 is 500 million. These 
exports have pared year-end stocks to 100 
million bushels or less. When the new 
crop starts coming in this June our safety 
margin is likely to be well below that 
mark. 

If the Southwest crop falls as low as 
1940’s 340 million bushels, the rest of the 
country would have to produce nearly 700 
million to make up the billion we need. 
Production records show that this can be 
done. But big acreage and good weather 
must unite to do it. Otherwise we’ll have 
to scale down European aid in 1948-49 
and pay more for much of what we eat— 
bread, meat, eggs, ete. 


All they need to do to regain 
touch is to read what the CED has 
found in its studies, and talk it up 





HE Committee for Economic Develop- 

ment (CED), which three years ago 
harnessed the efforts of 70,000 business- 
men for the industrial transition of their 
towns from war to peace, has shifted its 
efforts to a facts-and-figures fight against 
future depressions. 

The CED is still a non-profit, non-poli- 
tical organization of a hundred business 
leaders and a staff of top economists work- 
ing for general economic welfare—not for 
any special group. But its arena has 
shifted from local to national. Today it’s 
brain work, not direct action. And as a 
result thousands of the CED’s local men 
have drifted away and lost touch. 
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pro and con with their neighbors. 

In 1947 the committee reported on 
federal tax and budget policies, collective 
bargaining and problems of small business. 

The CED had hoped to disband by the 
end of 1948, but pressure from business 
and Congress will probably persuade the 
committee to continue its work. Here are 
some of the subjects to be studied this 
year: European recovery, the public debt, 
labor-management relations, monetary 
policy covering credit-creating powers of 
banks, wage-price relationships. 

You can get a copy of any CED report 
for yourself, or a hundred for your asso- 
crates, free. Write to the CED, 289 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 
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THE DOCTOR SHORTAGE 
We just havent enough medical schools 


its low standing in public 
health when Congress in 1946 
passed the Hill-Burton Act to 
match state money with fed- 





HIS country is running out of doctors. 

Medical experts fear that if the trend 
is not reversed, the doctor shortage will 
become acute in the 50’s, particularly 
in small towns and rural areas. Even- 
tually this may cause a decline in public 
health, and so in productivity and national 
income. 

Cause of the growing shortage is lack 
of enough medical schools, plus the high 
cost of medical education. 

U.S. medical schools have been getting 
steadily better—and fewer. ‘There were 
160 in 1905; there are about 80 accredited 
ones today. And the cost in time and 
money of a medical education has 
multiplied; today it takes eight or 
nine years, and at least $6000. 

As a result, the increase in doctors 
has fallen behind the increase in 
population. In 1900 there was one 
practicing physician for every 578 persons; 
in 1940 there was one for every 935 
persons. 

This wouldn’t be so bad but for the fact 
that most doctors tend to settle in big 
cities. And about half of all U. 8. physi- 
cians reside in only eight states. 

So it’s easy to see why medical care is 
often unavailable where it’s needed most. 
About 60 percent of our children are in 
areas which have only 3 percent of the 
country’s pediatricians; about 80 percent 
of our tiny staff of psychiatrists is in 
a half-dozen big cities. 

There is no sign that anything will be 
done about this on a national scale. 

No federal funds are available to help 
the student meet high expenses (the full 
cost of a medica! education is four times 
larger than tuition alone). But a number 
of progressive states have made a promis- 
ing start by tying in medical education 
with state-wide medical care. 

North Carolina saw its chance to raise 
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eral for the erection of hos- 
pitals and clinics. 

A survey by the North Carolina Medical 
Care Commission showed the state had 
enough physicians to take care of only 
its richest and its most indigent groups. 
North Carolina as a whole had only one 
doctor for each 1554 people, and its rural 
areas had only one for each 5174. 

The Commission also found that grad- 
uates of the state’s two medical schools 
preferred urban practice, partly for eco- 
nomic reasons, partly because of poor 
rural hospital and clinical facilities. 

The legislature in 1945 approved a plan 
drawn up by the Medical Commission. 
Under this plan, the University of 
North Carolina is extending its two- 
year medical course into a four-year 
medical college. This college is au- 
thorized to decentralize its plant as 
much as possible by using clinical 
facilities in various cities and towns. 

The legislature also authorized the Med- 
ical Commission to set up a loan fund for 
students in any North Carolina medical 
college. Such students must agree to 
practice medicine in rural North Carolina 
for at least four years. 

Since this action was taken, 53 local 
hospitals in North Carolina have raised the 
funds necessary to apply for federal grants 
under the Hill-Burton Act. State medical 
authorities think the up-to-date medical 
facilities which will dot North Carolina 
in the next few years will help to keep 
doctors in rural practice. And they hope 
that extension of Blue Cross and other 
medical insurance schemes will help to 
provide them with reasonable incomes. 

Some experts in the public health field 
think that North Carolina’s is the most 
businesslike attack yet made on the doctor 
shortage. They also think other states 
will have to follow North Carolina’s lead 
—or do without enough doctors. 
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THE RIOGRANDE VALLEY: 
WINTER MARKET BASKET 


longer needs train junkets to 
lure land buyers. Citrus land 
brings $1000 an acre and up, 
vegetable land only a little 
less. Rich soil produces two 
or three vegetable crops a 
year. Winter is unknown, 
frosts are rare. 

The Valley stretches pros- 
perously through four counties 
about the size of Delaware. 
Some 32 cities and towns are 
linked by smooth highways 
flanked by grazing lands, oil 





More and more of the fresh vegetables and citrus 
fruits we re eating in winter come from the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas. This warm 2000- 
mile-square pocket formed by the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Rio Grande River doesn't pretend to com- 
pete in volume with Florida and California. But 
its farm income has jumped 480 percent since 1940 
while the U.S. average went up 172 percent. The 
Valley's progress and the problems it still faces, 
constitute a story of separate localities which have 
learned the need for regional cooperation. As such, 
that story has meaning for all areas knit together, 
willingly or otherwise, by common economic ties. 


fields, vegetable farms, cotton 
fields and rows of stubby cit- 
rus trees. The Rio Grande 
supplies irrigation water for 
more than 550,000 acres of 
farm land. 

Last year the Valley 
shipped northern customers 
more than 70,000 carloads of 
citrus fruits, more than 30,000 
carloads of vegetables. The 
big money-maker is grape- 
fruit, including the red meat 
(“pink”) varieties. The Val- 
ley produces slightly less than 
half the national total of 








AND PROMOTERS discovered the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley about 30 
years ago. Old-timers tell of one promoter 
who took a railroad car full of prospective 
buyers through the countryside, one stretch 
of which had just been flooded by a rare 
thunderstorm. As the train approached 
the flooded land, he stopped pouring on 
the time-worn adjectives about the Valley 
and exhorted his listeners: 

“Now, for all these wondrous beauties 
that Heaven has bestowed upon us, let us 
bow our heads and thank God.” 

The prospects bowed their heads. The 
car whizzed through the inundated area 
without a single person looking out the 
window. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley—most 
Texans know it as just the Valley—no 
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grapefruit, about a sixth of all 
citrus crops. Vegetable production, while 
nowhere near as large, increased 165 per- 
cent from 1929 to 1944. (U.S. average in 
the same period, 55 percent.) 

Valley farm income last year from fruits 
and vegetables came close to 90 million 
dollars. 

This progress is in large part due to 
recognition that the Valley wouldn’t de- 
velop until Valley communities stopped 
competing directly with each other, until 
rivalries and jealousies were superseded 
by regional cooperation. Recognition of 
mutual interests brought mutual attacks 
on Valley problems. 

Insufficient rainfall makes irrigation a 
necessity. Many of the original irrigation 
systems—pumping stations on the Rio 
Grande set up by the land promoters— 
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went broke after World War I. So Valley 
people formed irrigation co-operatives. All 
taxpayers in the “irrigation districts” elect 
officers. Farmers are charged according to 
the amount of water they use. 

With the upsurge in production, growers, 
packers and canners decided they had to 
unite for some common purposes. They 
formed trade associations and co-opera- 
tives. The Texas Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers and Shippers Association keeps 
shippers together in the fight against higher 
freight rates. The Rio Grande Traffic 
Association provides legal representation 
for other Valley groups when they appear 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to protest high freight rates. 

Valley canners have a trade group to set 
standards and tackle marketing and pro- 
duction problems. One current problem: 
to find new uses and markets for their 
products. 

Some 3000 citrus growers find in their 
co-operative Texsun Citrus Exchange an 
answer to ups and downs in market prices. 
Texsun gets them top market prices dur- 
ing the selling season. Texsun also brought 
members a new source of income through 
dehydration of citrus pulp and residue 
after juicing. This dehydrated meal is 
sold as cattle feed. 

These are some of the major problems 
that the Valley has settled. Here are some 
it, still faces: 

Irrigation and drainage. Further farm 
expansion depends on battling the water 
shortage that occurs even now in dry sea- 
sons when the Rio Grande runs low. (A 
vast spread of dried-out Valley brushland 
is yet to be irrigated.) Completion of a 
dam and reservoir under a U. 8.-Mexican 
treaty will help maintain a regular flow 
for the present acreage in dry spells. The 
Bureau of Reclamation plans a canal sys- 
tem to bring water from a new dam to be 
started this year. It would do away with 
the present river pumping stations. Recla- 
mation officials believe the canal project 
would save enough water to irrigate an- 
other 150,000 acres. 
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Reclamation engineers also have blue- 
prints for a new drainage system to pre- 
vent some Valley land from “salting up” 
(the retention of minerals which destroy 
its productivity). 

Cost of the canal and drainage projects 
to the Valley would run close to 120 million 
dollars. If Congress appropriates the 
money, the Valley must still figure out 
ways to pay back its part of the cost. 

Labor. Most Valley farm workers are 
Mexicans. Some are U.S. residents, others 
come in each year under U. S.-Mexican 
labor agreement. But most enter illegally. 
These are the “wetbacks,” so-called be- 
cause they swim the Rio Grande to get in. 

The labor agreement is a forward step 
in stabilizing wages and labor conditions 
for the Mexicans, but the attitude of some 
Valley employers toward the Mexicans has 
caused “problems of poverty, ignorance 
and disease,” according to one critic. 

The U. S.-Mexican agreement ran out 
at the end of 1947. The Valley wants a 
similar arrangement or an extension of the 
same one. 

Diversification. Fearful of nation-wide 
inflation and the Valley’s rapid economic 
growth, some Valley residents believe their 
regional economy is more unstable than 
that of other U.S. areas. They think the 
Valley needs a more orderly expansion of 
agriculture and the development of its own 
industry. 

Progressive Valley groups want big and 
little business to move in; they want also 
to develop a winter tourist trade to com- 
pete with California and Florida. Bring- 
ing in both the industry and tourists would 
require large advertising budgets, develop- 
ment of more service and trade facilities, 
hotels, office buildings, shopping centers, 
schools, hospitals, housing. 

Many of the more complacent citizenry 
shrug off these current and future prob- 
lems, but the farsighted Valley people are 
thinking and planning ahead. What’s more 
important, they are doing so as a regional 
unit, aware that the Valley’s economic for- 
tunes will stand or fall together. 
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Business experts check federal expenses 


EHIND the scenes in Congress, State 

Chambers of Commerce are lending an 

indirect hand in efforts to reduce federal 
spending. 

For the second successive year, the House 
Appropriations Committee has called on the 
National Association of State Chambers of 
Commerce for trained investigators to scruti- 
nize the budgetary requests of the various 
government agencies and advise the committee 
on what savings, if any, can be effected. 

The investigators, who serve on a temporary 
basis and are paid by the day, include tax ex- 
perts, accountants, businessmen and research 
workers recommended by the association. 


Working in teams which usually inciude a 
businessman, a research specialist and a spe- 
clalist in government, the investigators go 
right into the department involved, study its 
personnel setup, administrative procedures and 
general activities in relation to budget esti- 
mates. On the basis of such on-the-spot exam- 
inations, the investigators are able to give the 
committee authoritative appraisals of the 
estimates. 

Because the system was not inaugurated 
until mid-February last year, there was time 
only to cover the Army, Navy and Agriculture 
Departments. This year the coverage will be 
broader. 


Full employment brings tough new problems 


ONGRESS is finding that full employment 
creates difficult economic problems, in- 
stead of solving all of them. 

Whether these new posers will be solved— 
and how—may become evident when Congress 
considers revision of the Wage-Hour law. 
Such revision is now being studied by a House 
Labor subcommittee. Some of the tougher 
questions: 
> Can we maintain full employment without 
inflation ? 
> Can our standard of living be raised with 
full employment and a 40-hour work-week? 

Senator Flanders, Vermont Republican, 
terms the 40-hour week, enacted originally as 
a work-spreading measure, our most obvious 
limitation on production. 

“While we can increase the output of the 
40-hour week,” says Flanders, “by encouraging 


the services of the most highly skilled manage- 
ment and by going in wholeheartedly for labor 
saving products and productive equipment, we 
still will have to decide in the long run 
whether we prefer to take our improvement 
in living standards in the form of greater 
leisure or more goods and services.” 

Great wisdom and restraint, not only on the 
part of Congress, but on the part of manage- 
ment and labor will be required if the correct 
decisions are to be made on revising the Wage- 
Hour law. 

The proposed changes in this law, which now 
covers 21 million workers, range all the way 
from outright repeal to the Administration’s 
recommendation that it be extended to include 
all agricultural workers and seamen, and that 
the minimum wage be raised from 40 cents an 
hour to 75 cents. 


More money for reclamation, thanks to meat price 


ISING meat prices will do more this year 

than traditional log-rolling tactics to help 
western members of Congress get funds for 
reclamation projects. 

Influential eastern legislators who are study- 
ing the problem are convinced that more range 
and grain-producing acreage must be provided 
if the nation’s meat supply is to be increased. 
That means, they say, that desert and other 
non-arable areas must be opened up by irriga- 
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tion. Particular urgency is given such projects 
by the warnings of Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson and others that meats will be 
scarcer and more expensive than ever this 
spring. 

Last year, an economy-minded Congress cut 
90 million dollars from the Budget Bureau’s 
request for $145,952,000 for reclamation proj- 
ects. This year, indications are—thanks to 
meat—that things will be different. 
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EMBERS of Congress are still buck- 
ing against the streamlining of their 
own business. They are therefore jeopard- 
izing their chances of doing their jobs well. 
This stubbornness will be increasingly 
dangerous to all of us an the future, for 
Congress 1s being called upon to make a 
whole series of vital commitments at home 
and abroad. It is being called upon to 
work more closely with the executive 
branch of government. And when it acts 
on matters like the Marshall plan, Con- 
gress will be legislating not only for this 
country, but for the whole world. 

It is easy, of course, to find fault with 
Congress. It is particularly easy to blame 
Congress for the wrong reasons—for pull- 
ings and haulings that cannot be elimi- 
nated without hurting the democratic 
process. It is easy to forget, too, that 
individual members do a lot of hard work. 

But Congress can justly be criticized 
when it muffs a chance to 
set its houses in order for 


A Report on 


CONGRESSIONAL STREAMLINING 


& Bring the committees, where most of 
the real work of Congress gets done, into 
line with the executive departments and 
agencies which the committees are sup- 
posed to oversee. 

& Provide technical services and expert 
advisers for committees and individual 
members. 

& Strengthen congressional control over 
federal expenditures. 

Most observers, including La Follette 
and Monroney, agree that only the first 
of these objectives—modernizing the com- 
mittees—was carried out in full. At the 
beginning of the 80th Congress a total of 
81 standing committees was cut down to 
34. Many of the old committees had no 
important work, and seldom met; others 
had conflicting jurisdictions. Subcommit- 
tees and special committees had mush- 
roomed and often handled the most im- 
portant jobs. 

Reorganization has also 
improved committee pro- 


effective work. The score Congress has muffed a big cedures. For example, con- 


to date on its most recent 
attempt at reorganization 


opportunity to modernize 


ference committees, ap- 
pointed by the Senate and 


indicates that it has itself. Result: important House to iron out differ- 


dropped such a chance. 

The Legislative Reor- 
vanization Act was drawn 
up by Robert La Follette Jr., then a sena- 
tor, and Representative Mike Monroney. 
Some of its most important provisions had 
to be cut out in order to get it before Con- 
gress at all. Of the provisions which were 
enacted into law, in the summer of 1946, 
many have subsequently been ignored. 

As presented to Congress, the Act was 
designed to do three things: 
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new legislation will suffer. 


ences in specific bills, used 
to make extensive changes 
to suit committee mem- 
bers. Now they are restricted to settling 
the actual points of difference. 

Congress often complains that it has 
lost much of its power to the executive 
branch. But Congress still holds a potent 
weapon—the power of overseeing. Most 
committees, however, use this weapon only 
at budget time. Chester Bowles, as head 
of OPA, frequently asked for regular 
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meetings between the chiefs of his agency 
and the committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Only one was ever held. 

Sometimes committees avoid meetings 
with agency heads for reasons of political 
strategy. More often they do so because 
the overworked members just can’t find 
the time. But unless this task is even- 
tually fitted into the legislative routine, 
Congress will continue to be at odds with 
executive agencies. 

The second objective of the Reorgani- 
zation Act was to provide Congress with 
technical services and expert advisers. 
This was achieved, in part. The Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, which does research for committees 
and individual members, and the Legis- 
lative Drafting Service, a staff of special- 
ists who assist in preparing bills, were 
improved. But the overall aim was frus- 
trated whenever it ran into the patronage 
system. 


ANY of the committees have failed, 
up to now, to improve their pro- 
fessional staffs. Instead, they have raised 
the salaries of clerks and secretaries or 
simply left the new positions unfilled. The 
House Appropriations Committee, a chief 
sinner in this respect, used only 15 experts 
in its study of the government’s 35-billion- 
dollar budget. This meant that each ex- 
pert was responsible for over 2 billion 
dollars, and most of the experts worked 
only while Congress was in session. 
House members further handicapped 
themselves by rejecting a provision for 
giving each representative an $8000-a- 
year administrative assistant. Many 
members feared that public opinion would 
consider this a patronage grab; some saw 
the assistant as a potential rival for the 
job of representative. The Senate ap- 
proved administrative assistants for its 
members, but some senators merely upped 
secretarial help. 
“The most conspicuous failure of reor- 
ganization” in the eyes of La Follette and 
Monroney, has been the nullification of 
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the sections modernizing congressional 
methods of handling the U. S. budget. 

No well-run business would tolerate the 
hit-or-miss accounting system by which 
Congress attempts to control expenditures 
by the government. No detailed estimate 
is made of the probable income and outgo 
in any fiscal year; deficits are made up 
on the run by deficiency appropriations 
as requested by the executive agencies. 

To correct this, the La Follette-Mon- 
roney Act called for a Legislative Budget, 
to be based on figures assembled before 
Congress meets by a staff of experts in 
consultation with budget officers of the 
executive agencies. 

Using these figures, the appropriate 
committees of both houses would be able 
to estimate total expenditures and balance 
them against expected income. But prior 
to the last session, the preliminary staff 
work was not done. As a result, estimates 
of expenditures were so wide of the mark 
that the proposed Legislative Budget was 
never adopted. 

Subsequently Congress took further 
steps in scuttling fiscal reorganization. 
It failed to appropriate funds for an 
analysis of government expenditures which 
it had authorized the Comptroller-General 
to make. Establishment of “showcase” 
accounting, provided for in the Act, was 
not required in practice by the committees. 
Provision for review of permanent appro- 
priations and for reduction of deficiencv 
appropriations was also neglected. 

In order to measure the failure of con- 
eressional reform, however, it 1s not enough 
to list the provisions which were passed 
but not applied. The terms of the reso- 
lution under which La Follette and Mon- 
roney worked forbade them to suggest any 
changes in the procedure on the floor of 
either Senate or House. So they were 
unable to recommend limitation of sena- 
torial debate, or improvement (perhaps 
by electrical balloting) of the time-con- 
suming quorum calls and voice votes of 
the lower House. Abolition of the seniority 
rule in naming committee chairmen and 
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of the House Rules Committee’s veto 
power over legislation was prevented for 
the same reason. 

When you add up Congress’s score on 
the Reorganization Act, and remember 
congressional refusal even to consider other 
basic reforms, the temptation to caustic 
comment comes easy. But observers with 
the most knowledge of Congress temper 
criticism with these observations: 
> No matter how many reforms in pro- 
cedure it makes, Congress will never be 
“efficient” in the way a business should 
be, or even in comparison with an execu- 
tive agency. Nor should this be expected. 
The job of Congress is to reconcile im- 
ponderables—pressure groups versus gen- 
eral welfare, local interests versus federal 
authority—while simultaneously serving 
as balance wheel for the executive branch. 
The methods of doing this can only be 
trial-and-error, and the results can only 
be approximate. 

& The average congressman is badly over- 
worked, and most reforms (though not all) 
would streamline his workload without 
lightening it. Most of his time is taken 
up with looking after the interests of his 
constituents and doing other chores which 
have nothing to do with his basic job. 
This job is to legislate, but all too often 
he has to cram it into odd hours. 

& Despite its handicaps Congress has 
proved on several occasions that even 
under heavy pressure it can produce legis- 
lation of high quality. Nearly everyone 
(except the Russians) regards the Atomic 
Energy Law as an example of brilliant 
statesmanship. It safeguarded our secur- 
ity while offering the world a share in 
peacetime uses of atomic power. 

Most people who have studied Con- 
gress’s own problems, including La Follette 
and Monroney, share one conviction: the 
reforms which really count will come, like 
most good legislation, from outside—from 
the pressure of public opinion. 

This means that effective reorganization 
of Congress is basically up to the voters, 
who choose the congressmen. 
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INDUSTRY CENSUS 


T the outset of this year the Census 
A of Manufacturers will ask 250,000 
companies some questions about their 1947 
operations. The replies will lift an eight- 
year blackout of census information on 
American industry. When tabulated they 
will be enormously helpful to all kinds of 
business. This is some of the important 
information manufacturers must provide: 
> Number of employes for the pay period 
ending nearest October 15, broken down 
into three groups: production, force-ac- 
count construction and clerical. Also their 
year’s earnings. 

& Total employes by months. 

> Man-hours by quarters for production 
workers. 

> Cost of materials, fuel, electricity. 

> Year-end inventories of finished goods. 
& Value of products shipped. 

> Expenditures for plant and equipment. 
> Number of motor vehicles owned or 
leased. 

> Whether the plant is a subsidiary and 
whether it operates other plants. The 
Census Bureau needs this information to 
guard against disclosing information to a 
competitor. By law, the bureau cannot 
reveal information on any business, even 
to another federal agency. 

Additional questions will differ for each 
of the 200-odd industry groups. The long- 
est schedule, for such industries as iron 
and steel and cotton textiles, will contain 
about 180 items although no one firm will 
have to answer all. The shortest will con- 
tain about 25. 

If the forms are filled in promptly (and 
the bureau figures 30 days is a reasonable 
time) publication of results will start next 
summer. 

Then the textile industry will find out 
whether silk is rea'ly a dead duck. Wooden 
barrel makers will get a line on aluminum 
beer kegs. And businessmen will learn the 
real size of such newcomers as electronic 
equipment, synthetic soap, sports clothes 
and frozen foods. 

This census will be the most important 
in the history of American business. The 
questions should be answered carefully. 
In the event of difficulty, write to the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, attention of 
Industry Division, Washington 25, D. C. 
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COMMUNIQUE ON MARGARINE 


has dug into its past eight years and come up 
with the conclusion that it is making gains in 
its ancient lobby battle with butter. Partly 
because of the impact of the high cost and 
shortage of butter, taxes and other restrictions 
on margarine have been wiped out in several 
states. 

Since 1939 six states have repealed or relaxed 
their bans on coloring margarine. Three states 
have repealed their law that restaurants which 
serve margarine must post signs saying so. 
Licenses and fees repealed or reduced since 


HE margarine industry 


1939 are as follows: on manufacturers, three 
states; on wholesalers, five states; on public 
eating places, three states; and on retailers, 
five states (but one imposed a new fee). In 
addition, four states repealed their excise taxes 
on margarine and three modified them, a 
notable gain in the eyes of the industry. 
But there still remain scores of barriers 
against margarine applied by the states in the 
last 60 years. Margarine restrictions are the 
rule, not the exception. And the stiffest re- 
striction of all—the federal tax on colored 
margarine—still stands untouched. 


CURE FOR BREAD WASTE 


\ HE biggest off-the-farm 
leak in U. 8S. wheat is consignment selling of 
bread. This is the baking trade’s own name for 
the method whereby unsold day-old bread is 
picked up from retail stores and sold for live- 
stock feed. During the war the government 
banned the practice as a waste of food and 
labor. Today it is no longer outlawed; it turns 
large quantities of bread into animal feed at a 
time when Europe needs wheat for human 
consumption more desperately than ever. 

The A & P food-store chain has an answer 


to this waste. Day-old loaves are moved to 
special racks, marked down (perhaps 2 cents 
a loaf) and offered as day-old bread. If not 
sold then, the bread goes to charitable insti- 
tutions, or back to the bakery, where the crust 
is sliced, crumbed, boxed and sold as an ingre- 
dient for stuffing. The inside of the loaf goes 
through a hammermill, where it is milled into 
a meal-like flour to be baked into special 
products. 

The A & P’s marked-down system holds un- 
sold loaves to less than 1% of 1 percent. 


AND NOW HYBRID HOGS 


‘@® REEDING hybrid hogs 
vives promise of becoming a profitable mid- 
western enterprise which will also provide 
choicer meat for our tables and a higher income 
for farmers. 

The ordinary hog yields 45 percent or less 


of preferred cuts such as ham, loin, bacon, 


picnic and shoulder butts, and they are often 
excessively fatty. The new hog, an inbred 
cross between the Danish Landrace strain and 
American breeds, yields between 45 and 50 
percent of those cuts and far leaner ones. It 
is also economical to raise. 

Department of Agriculture and state scien- 
tists developed the hybrid hog when house- 
wives began shifting from lard to vegetable 
shortening. State and federal agencies are 
still doing most of the breeding, but com- 
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mercial companies are gradually moving in. 

Eventually the business of breeding the new 
stock is expected to be as lucrative as the 
hybrid seed-corn business, which has grown 
in 15 years to an annual 135-million-dollar 
volume. In fact, at least two hybrid seed- 
corn producers have gone into the breeding 
of hybrid boars. Just as a farmer growing 
hybrid corn must get scientifically bred seed 
for each crop, so too the raiser of the hybrid 
hog will have to replenish his breeding stock 
periodically. 

The experiment has already reached the 
point where inbred and cross-line boars are 
being sold to farmers who agree to keep per- 
formance records. Chances are that the new 
hog won’t be perfected for several years, but 
first reports are promising. 
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SUBSIDY FOR EATERS 


@ Looking ahead to the 50's, U.S. farmers and agricultural experts 
are worried lest the dark days of 5-cent cotton and 20-cent corn return. 
Even in this time of shortages, they are searching for a national long- 
term farm program which will relieve them from the fear of future sur- 
pluses and plowed-under crops. @ Many plans are being discussed. 
Most of them would apply a subsidy to farm production. Another 
widely-discussed concept 1s that of a consumer subsidy for food which 
some economists believe would give the nation a better diet while help- 
ing to stabilize farm prices. This article explains what a federal 
consumer food subsidy program would involve, how it would operate. 











E’'TTER eating as the basic 
protection against crop 
surpluses is being pressed as a 
new, underlying doctrine for 
America’s future farm policy. 
The idea is gaining support 
among economists and agricul- 
tural leaders. Its backers be- 
lieve that 1f written into law 
it would mean more food for 
those who haven’t been getting 
enough, and better food for all. 
The theory is that such a happy state 
would be achieved by subsidizing the con- 
sumer, helping him financially to buy a 
healthy, full diet. If the theory is sound, 
its advocates say, a broad market at good 
prices would be virtually assured for the 
crops of the nation’s nearly 6 million 
farmers. 

The idea of a consumer subsidy was 
first given substance in 1945 when Senator 
Aiken (R., Vermont) introduced a food 
allotment bill. The Aiken bill was a direct 
lineal descendant of the New Deal’s Food 
Stamp Plan and resembled it in many 
Ways. 

But while the Stamp Plan was designed 
to market surpluses, this program stresses 
the purpose of bringing “an adequate diet 
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. within reach of every per- 
son in the nation.” The differ- 
ence between the two plans is 
one of angle and emphasis. 

Under the Aiken bill the 
basic family food allotment 
would be what the Department 
of Agriculture’s Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics has established as a 
minimum adequate diet. 
al The Department would sell 
food coupons equal to the face value of 
the total diet’s cost. Families would pay 
at least 25 percent of the value, but never 
more than 40 percent of their income. 

So the allotment would aim at assuring 
sufficient purchasing power among lower- 
income people to buy food providing at 
least a minimum balanced diet. 

In effect, the. Aiken bill would give the 
consumer direct financial assistance when- 
ever his diet would cost more than 40 per- 
cent of his income. In a normal year, 
economists reckon, the subsidy would drain 
about 500 million dollars from the U. 8. 
Treasury. But high unemployment and 
low wages could jump the cost to some- 
thing like 2 billion dollars. 

The Aiken bill, or the philosophy be- 
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hind it, has been obliquely blessed by the 
Administration. Agriculture Secretary 
Clinton Anderson has stated on more than 
one occasion that he believed there should 
be a “floor under consumption.” 

But the foremost apostle of the con- 
sumer subsidy is a non-government man, 
58-year-old H. E. (“Ed”) Babcock of 
Ithaca, N. Y. Farmer-economist Babcock 
was once administrator of the highly suc- 
cessful co-operative G. L. F. Exchange, 
Inc. He helped found Cornell University’s 
School of Nutrition and taught at the 
University for many years. He now de- 
votes full time to furthering the consumer 
subsidy idea. 

In Ed Babcock’s eyes, the goal is to 
assure everyone a diet that yields him 
energy, health and the general well-being 
that comes from good eating. The diet 
would be rich with livestock products 
(meat, milk, cheese, eggs), vegetables of 
the kinds which nutritionists call leafy, 
green and yellow (lettuce, spinach, green 
beans, carrots, squash), and fruits. 

The advantages of such a program—if 
it works—appear self-evident. But Bab- 
cock and his supporters argue there is 
more to it than merely better eating for 
consumers, easier marketing for producers. 
The subsidy, they argue, would induce 
expanded agricultural production; the 
bounty of such production would be spread 
far and wide through the American people: 
& Farmers could plan their enterprises to 
span five or ten years, even a generation, 
instead of from one harvest to another. 
& Processors and distributors would be 
assured of the volume they must handle to 
make reasonable profits. Since 40 percent 
of American business is engaged in han- 
dling food products, this development 
would exert a strong stabilizing effect on 
the whole economy. 

& Labor would benefit through more regu- 
lar employment in the food trades and 
allied lines. Greater skill, hence bigger 
pay, also would be needed to handle in- 
creased quantities of perishable foodstuffs. 
The economic advantages, then, would 
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add up to a steadier flow of more dollars 
for farmers, more opportunities for busi- 
ness in and out of the traffic in food, and 
more good jobs. Or at least that is the 
claim of the Babcock theorists. 

Long-range public interest would be 
served via the consumer subsidy program, 
they argue, because: 

& Greater livestock production would 
prove a safeguard against national disaster 
by creating a “food cushion.” Through 
planned slaughtering, cereals grown for 
feed could quickly be made available for 
human consumption. 

& The proposed diet would give the coun- 
try more of the kind of farming that en- 
riches the land, instead of that which tends 
to wear it out. 

& National health would improve: better 
eating means healthier living. 

Eating America into a rosy future 
sounds like utopian planning. But Bab- 
cock believes that the right kind of legis- 
lation, combined with education in nutri- 
tional matters, and agricultural research 
on a large scale could do the job. Tre- 
mendous advances, he and his supporters 
point out, have been made in improving 
livestock and poultry through dietary re- 
search. Why not apply research in the 
production, distribution and consumption 
of food for the similar benefit of human 
beings? 

The Babcock theories and the Aiken 
bill are supported by the National Farmers 
Union, one of the country’s liberal farm 
organizations. But they are opposed by 
the conservative American Farm Bureau 
Federation, whose leaders see the proposals 
as “halfway,” “unrealistic” and ‘New 
Dealish.”’ 

Despite formidable opposition, the con- 
sumer subsidy plan is being talked per- 
sistently in the debate over a permanent 
farm policy. 

The evolution of a long-term program 
is the most pressing problem for U. §S. 
agriculture today. And the problem is 
important for everybody. It’s your dinner 
plate they are talking about. 
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NE of the big troubles about noise 

is that most people think nothing 
can be done about it and so don’t try. 
But something can be done. And some- 
thing should be done because every day 
noise costs American business an esti- 
mated 2 million dollars in lowered worker 
efficiency and accidents. 

Here is proof that noise can at least be 

reduced with resulting benefits: 
& The American Optical Co. 
installed sound absorption ma- 
terials in one of its offices and 
cut noise volume 50 percent. 
One important by-product was 
a 12.8 percent increase in production of 
the tabulating machine department. 
& The Aetna Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., made 12-month studies before and 
after installation of sound absorption ma- 
terials and found that noise abatement 
brought: efficiency increase of 8.8 percent 
in office work; reduction in typists’ errors 
of 29 percent; decrease in errors by other 
machine operators of 52 percent. 

There is, of course, no simple, snap solu- 
tion for every case. But some things are 
obvious: 

Noisy machines like heavy punch 
presses can be isolated, possibly in sound- 





proof areas. 

Equipment which produces heavy vibra- 
tions (though not necessarily noisy) can 
be mounted on rubber or otherwise insu- 
lated from the main structure. 

Careful equipment maintenance often 
will eliminate noise caused by worn or 
loose parts. 
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Sound absorption materials like acous- 
tic tile, wallboard and glass or rock wool 
can be applied to walls in intense noise 
areas. 

But perhaps the greatest contribution 
to noise abatement within buildings could 
be made by architects and builders. Noise 
should be considered before the building 
is constructed. Some 80 percent of acous- 
tical material footage now used is applied 
to faults discovered after buildings are in 
use. 

A variety of sound absorption materials 
is available now. Factors to be consid- 
ered are the material’s ability to take 
paint without impairing sound absorption, 
its maintenance cost and fire resistance. 

The major emphasis among the growing 
number of noise abatement groups is 
against outside, or street, noises. Most 
cities have anti-noise ordinances but en- 
forcement varies greatly. 

New York City, for example, has spear- 
headed the drive. But it still has down- 
town areas where, acoustics experts say, a 
Bengal tiger could roar its lungs out un- 
noticed in the surrounding bedlam. Once 
in a spell of pessimism over city noises, the 
late Thomas A. Edison (who was partially 
deaf) observed that the condition 
would grow worse and the man of 
the future would be deaf. 

But progress has been made 11 
New York, Chicago, New Orieans 
and Evansville, Ind., to cite some. 
And this indicates at least a start and a 
promise. 

There are some fundamental things to 
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be recognized by a community undertak- 
ing a noise-abatement drive: 

& Organize a committee of people sin- 
cerely eager to do something about the 
problem. 

& Kstablish the committee for sustained 
effort. Abbreviated campaigns may be 
satisfyingly spectacular but the results 
don’t last. 

& The group needn’t be large. 
Some of the most successful drives 
have been made by committees of 
less than six members. 

& A program of informative, edu- 
cational and _ interesting public 
meetings is vitally important in 
obtaining results. Noise abatement is 
largely a matter of public education, a 
matter of telling people to change a habit 
and why they should do so. 

& Committee subdivisions should include 
an aggressive membership group to insure 
a flow of supporters. There should be a 
publicity chairman preferably _ picked 
from the publicity profession. 

These are general points of procedure 
for community anti-noise projects. But 
there are dozens of specific problems that 
any community committee must handle. 
One of the best guides on these problems 
is the report of the New York City Noise 
Abatement Committee. It is available in 
most publie libraries. 





Any attack on noise, for either a com- 
munity or a business, has to be based on a 
knowledge of what kind of racket is preva- 
lent and what harm it is doing. Among 
experts there is some disagreement over 
the effects of different kinds of din on 
human beings and their acts and thoughts. 

There seems to be little doubt among 
scientific men that noise in mod- 
ern cities tends to shorten human 
life. Tests have shown that it 
interferes with the normal 
growth of children, impairs the 
digestions of adults, and tends 
to impose strains upon the 
nervous system which often 
cause both nervous and mental disorders. 
One of its most common and harmful 
effects is that it interferes with sound, 
refreshing sleep. 

Of noise in general, Dr. Thomas Parran., 
Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, says: 

“There is both practical and experi- 
mental evidence to indicate that noise 
produces fatigue, impaired hearing neu- 
roses, decreased efficiency and emotional 
disturbances.”’ 

He might have added something ob- 
vious: that this is bad for business and 
for living. And something less obvious: 
that inside noises can be reduced mechani- 
cally, outside noises only by education. 


Keep Quzet, Please 
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> OISES of certain frequencies 
ean boil an egg without raising its temperature. 
Noises probably can addle the human brain 
under certain conditions, experts say, because 
like eggs the brain is largely protein. 

The popping of an inflated paper bag can 
raise the pressure on a brain four times the 
normal, more than morphine or nitroglycerine 
—the powerful drugs used to increase brain 
pressure. 

Noise which is sharp and unexpected is the 
worst form. It comes in the early-morning 
rattling of garbage cans, in the sudden blare 
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of a radio in the night and from auto horns in 
the streets. 

Most of it is unnecessary. Being unneces- 
sary, 1t amounts to plain bad manners. And 
bad manners, when of long standing, are hard 
to correct. 

But there is a trend toward improvement. 
Many city noise abatement groups are spring- 
ing up. Businessmen, meanwhile, increasingly 
are using mechanical means to quiet their 
plants. They are making progress. To bring 
quiet to the cities will be a harder job, but it 
is just as worthwhile. 
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A Quick Look at 
BUYING POWER 








ATIONAL INCOME in 
1948 will exceed 200 bil- 
lion dollars; accumulated sav- 
ings may rise as high as 165 
billions. These all-time highs, 
combined with credit, will give 
the country the richest buying 
power in its history—and an 
explosive force for inflation. 
For people with things to sell in 1948 
two important questions are: how much of 
this money will be spent in what ways, 
and who will have it to spend? 


How much will be spent, and how? 


Three studies made by the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center for the 
Federal Reserve Board lead the Board to 
the conclusion that the amount of spending 
depends on the mood of the consumer. 
They also show that the mood will be so 
good, at least until the middle of 1948, that 
people will spend even at the expense of 
saving. 

Research interviews in all income groups 
indicate that Americans will spend about 
95 percent of their 200-billion-dollar in- 
come while adding to their total of sav- 
ings. Nobody knows how much the use 
of credit will swell the total of spending. 

The studies show that this is the way 
the consumers plan to spend: 

They will buy automobiles, household 
goods and houses at about the same rate 
as in 1947. Some of them are even willing 
to shave expenditures on clothes in favor 
of a new car, a new home or a washing 
machine. Demand for all household goods 
is continuing strong—except for radios, 
probably because they became plentiful 
first. 

Because of high prices, one-half of all 
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families earning below $2000 
say they are forced to cut the 
quality or quantity of their 
diet—and presumably will 
continue to do so. 

Some low-income families 
will dip into savings to keep 
up with rising living costs. 
Some upper-bracket families 
will dip into savings too—but mainly to 
buy cars and other luxury goods, and homes. 

If prices should drop, the studies show, 
demand for clothing would leap and de- 
mand for autos, houses and household 
goods would become fantastic. 


Just who has all this money? 


Income. Pre-war national income was 
in the shape of a pyramid: the most fami- 
lies, with the lowest income, were at the 
bottom; the fewest families, with the 
highest income, at the peak. Now a rough 
diamond has replaced the pyramid. 

At the bottom of the diamond there are 
fewer low-income families. Ten years ago 
half the nation’s families—perhaps 16 mil- 
lion—had less than $1000 annual income. 
Now only 6 million families—15 percent— 
are in that group. 

The second bracket—families with in- 
comes from $1000 to $2000—also is 
smaller. The big bulge is in the middle 
layer between $2000 and $5000. Fifty 
percent of all U.S. families are there now. 

In the mid-30’s, 600,000 families had 
incomes of $5000 or more. Now there are 
6 million. 

Labor incomes of all kinds are climbing, 
but greater gains are being scored by 
farmers, professional men, salesmen, bus- 
iness Managers and owners. 

Savings. The Reserve Board’s latest 
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estimates put savings at nearly 160 bil- 
lion dollars, and they are expected to go 
higher this year. 

Statisticians can’t pin the amounts 
down by income groups or distinguish 
trends from group to group. But the 
University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center has made a continuous investiga- 
tion of consumer savings and personal 
economics. The latest study cross-sec- 
tions the savings of 40,600,000 families— 
133,800,000 persons. The findings: 

& More than three out of every four U.S. 
families have some savings. ‘The per- 
centage of saving families in any income 
group, the rate of saving for the group 
and the total amount saved, increases in 
direct ratio to income. 

& Numerically, the typical big saver is 


middle-aged or older; he is a farmer, a 
business manager or a self-employed per- 
son outside the professions; he has a 
gerade-school education and lives in a rural 
community. The college graduate is next 
numerically, and his savings are usually 
larger. 

The national savings rate dipped for 
eight quarter-years, beginning about VJ 
Day. But savings started up again in the 
third quarter of 1947 despite rising prices. 
Last year’s savings figured at 614 per- 
cent of a total national income of about 
190 billion dollars, or nearly 121% billion 
dollars. 

So, if the Reserve Board is right, people 
will save in 1948. But they will also 
spend a huge amount of money. Those 
are their intentions. 











THE USED NEW CAR RACKET 


N almost any city in the country you can 
pick out a brand new car on a used car lot, 
pay from $300 to $1000 over factory price and 
ride away. The deal involves you in a racket 
that benefits unethical auto dealers and hurts 
honest ones. 
The racket is partly the result of abuses by 
a few unprincipled new-car agencies—abuses 
vigorously denounced by the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association representing 80 per- 
cent of the nation’s dealers. 
Here are some of the abuses by unscrupulous 
new car dealers: 
& They sell new cars to used-car dealers for 
more than the retail price. 
> They have treated waiting lists as so many 
scraps of paper. 
& They offer ridiculously low prices for cars 
in trade-in. Many will not sell without a 
trade-in. 
> They load new cars with unwanted acces- 
sories. 
& They take bribes for quick deliveries. 
Confused and angry car buyers turn to the 
used-car lots. The new cars are there—some 
sold by unscrupulous new-car dealers, some by 
individuals. In Los Angeles, 30 to 40 percent 
of the new cars end up on used-car lots. 
Honest dealers and manufacturers who don’t 
like the reputation the racket gives their indus- 
try can end it. Some manufacturers are taking 
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away the franchises of racketeering dealers. 
Dealers, thiough trade associations, can black- 
list members whose practices reflect on all of 
them. 

Dealers can stop individuals from selling new 
cars to used-car lots. In some cities, they are 
checking the names of people on waiting lists 
through a central clearing house. As soon as 
a buyer gets his car from one dealer, his name 
comes off the lists of the others. 

Another method is to make the buyer sign 
an agreement not to resell his car within six 
months or a year unless he first offers it to the 
original dealer. Used-car dealers claim such 
agreements are in restraint of trade but some 
lower courts have sided with new-car dealers 
who sued buyers for violation of agreement. 

One Cleveland dealer holds a $55 mortgage 
on every car he sells, thus keeping actual title 
until he releases it at a specified time, usually 
six months. 

The prospective car buyer can remove him- 
self from the racket by refusing to buy cars at 
inflated prices. The American Automobile 
Association says that “manufacturers, the new- 
car dealers, the used-car dealers, and the public 
must share the onus for the chaotic conditions 
that now prevail.” 

If these conditions are not to continue for 
several years, these four groups must set about 
now to clean up the racket in autos. 
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Po EW and radical methods of heating 


have caused so much publicity and discussion that overnight 
miracles in high efficiency and low cost seem to be promised. 
No-such overnight miracles are likely; engineering and eco- 
“ndimic bottlenecks are retarding swift progress. Yet great 
advances have been made. And if you are building a home 
or a store, you may be sure of broad-scale benefits as the 
bottleneeks atexcleared. This is a look at the situation. 


5 whats true—what’s new? 





RIVATE and governmental experts re- 

port that the following new heating 
techniques—each with distinct advantages 
and disadvantages—have been proved 
feasible: 

Baseboard heating uses wrought-iron 
or copper baseboards to carry hot water 
around each room at floor level. It costs 
about the same as the conventional hot- 
water system, but applies heat where the 
heat loss normally is the greatest—all 
along the outer walls. 

Manufacturers who would produce the 
special baseboard radiators are the same 
ones who make conventional hot-water 
radiators. They are loath to produce both 
types, especially since about 50 percent of 
heating equipment production is replace- 
ment business. Competition may force 
them to change that attitude. 

Radiant panel heating has become a 
vogue largely because of the short supply 
and high cost of lumber. Many builders 
have constructed homes without base- 
ments, on concrete slab floors. To heat 
these floors wrought-iron or copper pipes 
are embedded in the concrete and hot 
water circulated through them. Pipe man- 
ufacturers have publicized the advantages 
of using large surfaces, such as floors, ceil- 
ings and walls, as radiators—thus giving 
radiant panel heating a big impetus. 

One out of every hundred new homes 
is being equipped with panel heating. 
Those in which the floors are used as heat 
surfaces still are the most numerous, but 
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there is a strong trend toward ceiling heat 
using hot water carried in copper tubing 
or warm air diffused by a system of baffles. 

Engineers still have not found the best 
way to control the flow of heat between 
floors in ceiling heating. It can be accom- 
plished by insulation, but the question 
hasn’t been studied enough for a final con- 
clusion. The Bureau of Standards hopes 
to come up with some answers this winter. 

One advantage of panel heating is that 
it results in much less difference between 
room temperatures at different levels than 
any other heating system now in use. 

The heat pump offers an automatic 
method of heating in cold weather and 
cooling in the summer, with the same 
equipment. Its principle is basically the 
same as that used in the electric refrigera- 
tor. The heat pump utilizes heat gen- 
erated by the refrigeration process. In 
summer the pump’s cycle is reversed and 
cool air is produced. 

Because the initial heat used by the 
pump is usually extracted from well water 
—actually from the earth which governs 
the temperature of the well water—there 
is an illusion of “getting something for 
nothing.” But considerable electric power 
is required for the compressor which is the 
heart of the pump. 

The heat pump still is in the luxury class 
for most householders. It costs about 
$2000 installed and unless cheap electric 
current is available, its operating costs 
are high. The pump’s future seems bright- 
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est in areas like California and Florida, 
where cold snaps are neither long nor 
severe and summer cooling is important, or 
the areas where electric power is cheap. 

Conceivably, the heat pump may be used 
to operate a number of the utilities of a 
small house—a heating and cooling sys- 
tem, hot and iced water, food refrigeration. 
And since engineers feel sure that costs 
will drop as the pump is popularized, its 
potentialities are obvious. 

Solar heating. In recent years, many 
architects have become enamored of house 
designs which incorporate expanses of 
double-panel or “thermal” glass in exte- 
rior walls which use the sun for at least 
part of the job of heating. 

Solar heating will heat a house under 
certain conditions. Furthermore, large ex- 
panses of glass are often effective archi- 
tecturally. But there are definite draw- 
backs and limitations. 

Solar heating doesn’t work, for example, 
on days when the sun doesn’t shine. The 
sun is absent at night; therefore the house 
must have an auxiliary heating plant. 
And, after exhaustive tests in two houses 
structurally identical except that one had 
the large window areas, Prof. F. W. Hutch- 
inson of Purdue University concluded that 
“irrespective of geographical location, or 
of any other factor, the use of large glass 
areas will necessarily require a more costly 
heating system.” 

However, the question for most house- 
holders is whether the cost of the auxiliary 
heating equipment would be offset in the 
long run by the saving in fuel through free 
heat from solar radiation. Hutchinson 
believes that in most U. S. cities it would. 

Patently, there are “ifs” connected with 
each of these heating systems. Selection 
of the right one depends partly on persona] 
preference, how much you want to spend, 
where you live and the size and shape of 
your house. 

A good rule to follow is not to be in- 
fluenced unduly by fads and fashions. And 
bear in mind that none of the available 
systems will heat your house for nothing. 
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PORE A tough job lies ahead of the manufac- 


turer for 1948. Production of basic items such 
as sheet steel will have to run at an abnormal 
rate for some time unless the abnormal demand is 
affected by factors not related to production or 
productive capacity. One of these factors is 
buying resistance. As each individual item is 
scratched from the critical list, this contributes 
toward greater production of items on which 
supply is subnormal. The results of this proc- 
ess should become quite evident in most durable 
goods lines by the third quarter of 1948. 

I. F. Woodrow, Vice President 

Automatic Washer Co., Newton, lowa 


We are hearing so much about inflation 


and as yet no one has suggested a panacea for 


it. It would be interesting to know what the 
government is paying each year in the form of 
subsidies and to whom it is being paid. In my 
opinion, if the government would discontinue 
these payments and stop predicting shortages, 
there would be a considerable drop in prices. 
With these predictions every few days one 
shouldn’t be surprised to read a day or two later 
that the prices of supposedly scarce articles have 
gone up. It looks like an invitation from the 
government to push the prices higher. 

Charles H. Doggett 

Greensboro, N. C. 


Why is it that in practically all you hear 
or read the basic issues on how to counter infla- 
tion are apparently deliberately ignored? The 
one basic factor in my opinion is the quantity of 
money now existing—either outstanding as cur- 
rency or as deposits—or the threat of additional 
deposits that can be created by the reserve ot 
some 15,000 banks. Why do not the Federal 
Reserve and bank presidents understand that the 
increase of loans and outstanding deposits are 
simply increasing the inflation? They are prob- 
ably afraid to decrease the amount outstanding 
because of the fear of the public and the threat 
of deflation. Another act that would counter 
inflation would be to withdraw the subsidies or 
so-called “floors” from under food products. If 
there were only a few people in Washington big 
enough to realize these two points, it seems to 
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me inflation could either be stopped or a tremen- 
dous amount eliminated. 
Ernest V. Moncrieff, President 
Swan-Finch Oil Corp., New York 


A substantial part of the high cost of food 
is caused by the price support policy on a good 
number of products. I was born on a farm and 
most of my folk were farmers, so I certainly have 
a sympathetic attitude toward them, but even 
many of the farmers in their private conversa- 
tions ridicule this government policy. If you 
would make a thorough study of and show all 
the facts of this pernicious system, you would be 
doing your country a real service. 

Russell D. Knight 
Plumbing and Heating Goods 
Philadel phia 


I enjoyed the article “Installment Buying: 
the Lid’s Off” [October issue]. It will be most 
unfortunate if installment sellers revert to pre- 
war credit terms. Early indications are that many 
of them will do so but, at the same time, all lead- 
ing cash lending agencies on the installment plan 
will seek to retain sound credit terms. Properly 
used, consumer credit can be a blessing to low 
income groups but unwisely extended it can be 
a curse. 

Myron R. Bone, Vice President 
American Industrial Bankers Assn. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Your article “Your Credit Good?” [Sep- 
tember issue] seemed to infer that Dun and 
Bradstreet was the only organization in the 
credit reporting business. Unfortunately, the 
article did not separate commercial and con- 
sumer credit. At the end of August consumer 
credit amounted to over 11 billion dollars, an 
all-time high. The Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America has over 1400 bureaus making reports 
for consumer credit sales. In the bureaus there 
are over 50 million card records on individuals. 
In volume of reports, in the number of credit 
records, and in physical layout the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America is the largest credit 
reporting association in the world. 

M.L. Heacox, Pub. Rel. Dir. 
Associated Credit Bureaus 
Anderson, Ind. 


The article on college football [November 
issue] points an accurate finger at a number of 
abuses and I am in substantial agreement with 
its conclusion that university and college ad- 
ministrations have found themselves helpless to 
initiate necessary reforms. The difficulty lies, of 
course, in the fact that intercollegiate football is 
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not, in any realistic sense, under university con- 
trol. In spite of these unfortunate circumstances 
I am not in agreement with the sweeping indict- 
ment of intercollegiate football which the article 
makes. I believe, (in fact, I know) that there 
are institutions of high academic standing with 
first class football teams, which have not been 
bought and paid for either by alumni or others. 
Robert G. Sproul, President 
University of California, Berkeley 


Anv college administrator would read such 
an article “College Football Business” [Novem- 
ber issue] with interest and feeling! As one of 
my associates in this business of academic ad- 
ministration—the president of one of the large 
state universities—said to me not long ago: “This 
university administration would be all right if it 
weren’t for medical schools and football.” 

Deane W. Malott, Chancellor 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 


a "2° The impression that all college football 


toes to the thesis of your article “College Foot- 
ball Business” is false. No doubt you can find 
certain schools whose practices support the points 
the article makes but to group all colleges under 
your editorial tent certainly is not fair, and the 
fact that so much information was ignored in 
presenting the article seems strange. 

Walter Byers, Office of the 

Commissioner of Athletics 
Intercollegiate Conference, Chicago 


I find a great deal of sympathy for the 
point of view stated in your article on college 
football. We are finding it difficult here to make 
both ends meet since we are trying to run strictly 
in accordance with Pacific Coast Conference 
regulations and find ourselves handicapped by a 
small stadium. Football is a big business. There 
is no question about it and many of us would 
like to see some modifications in it. 

H.K. Newburn, President 
University of Oregon, Eugene 


I read the article on football which you 
called to my attention. Many times each year 
I give thanks that Berea College does not in- 
dulge in intercollegiate football. I believe it 
would be a constant headache if we did. 

F. S. Hutchins, President 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


You stated in a recent issue: “The day 
may be coming when more management en- 
gineers can be induced to work for the small 
businessman on a part-time basis.” [“What Can 
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Really Be Done for Small Business” August is- 
sue.] 

Recently I wrote 68 letters to executives of 
associations made up of small businesses ex- 
plaining our approach to the problem and asking 
to meet with them. Most of the responses have 
been favorable. By approaching problems of 
small businesses from an industry standpoint, as 
we propose, services of consultants can be made 
available without making the cost prohibitive. 

H. J. Allemang 

Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc. 

Management Engineers, Chicago 
@@%2 Your article “Doing Business in Alaska” 
[November issue] says the salmon industry, with 
canneries and packing plants valued at 75 mil- 
lion, has never paid a cent of tax on its real prop- 
erty. The Territorial Legislature has consistently 
refused to enact a real property tax and the 
statement therefore should be regarded as a criti- 
cism of the Territory rather than the salmon 
industry. It might also be pointed out that the 
Office of Indian Affairs closed a large portion of 
the Indian schools and threw the burden of edu- 
cating Indian children onto the Territorial school 
system, so the Territory was unable to finance 
the Territorial school system for the 1947-1948 
term. At the request of the Territory, the sal- 
mon industry prepaid taxes due in 1948 in excess 
of $500,000 to enable the schools to continue. 
Cassius E. Gates 
Bogle, Bogle & Gates (Lawyers) 
Seattle 
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@ ©25 I am one of those who have ardently hoped 
that our government would have a national 
lottery, which honestly and fairly operated, 
would give to the mass of people a “hope” of 
independence which they could not procure from 
any other source. My idea is that no cash prizes 
would be paid over $1000; that all higher prizes 
would be in the nature of life annuities, figured 
on an actuarial basis. The fund could be set 
aside in government bonds. If we had 52 lottery 
drawings annually, with the principal prizes pay- 
able in monthly allowances, it would bring more 
real happiness than any other thing. 

A.D. LaMotte, President 

Thearle Music Co., San Diego 
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@ ©. Attention is being drawn to a _ possible 
lottery system in the United States. I think one 
would work and bring in a considerable amount 
of cash to the Treasury. A very simple plan in 
my mind would be to have all tickets printed 
by the government, distributed through the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and sold through national and 
state banks. The banks would receive 1/10 of 
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1 percent for handling. I think the prizes should 
be from $1000 up to $100,000. 

William S. Moore 

French Dry Cleaning 

Greer, S. C. 
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© Found your article “Bankrupt by Fire” 
[November issue] interesting, if 2 little arbitrary. 
Industrial fire brigades are not to be considered 
useless or helpless until examined for their in- 
dividual merits. Our company fire brigade has 
proved very useful, as shown by the great reduc- 
tion in fire losses since its inception in 1942. We 
have had 350 picked employes trained as firemen 
by the Yonkers Fire Department. These men 
receive time off each week to check equipment 
and to spot and eliminate hazards. They have 
learned to extinguish all types of fires with mini- 
mum damage to nearby equipment (something 
for which fire departments are not usually not- 
able). 

The morale among these men is high. They 
are well trained and equipped, and know it. The 
responsibility for fire prevention gives them au- 
thority and initiative far beyond their normal 
job requirements, so they are among our likeliest 
prospects for supervisory jobs. 

Murray D. Ewing, Employe Relations 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


I wish to take exception to the article “Liv- 
ing on $5500 a Year” [October issue] concerning 
the family that had a hard time making $100 a 
week do them. Even in this day the manage- 
ment of that $100 per week is very poor. One of 
our employes, who makes $5200 a year, owns a 
1941 car purchased last January on which he 
pays $46 a month. He pays $85 a month rent 
for a home in the suburbs. His insurance is 
$13.50 a month. He and his family (wife and 
two children) dress quite well. They entertain 
about twice a month and average one night out 
a week. His wife has a budget of $30 a week 
for food. If the man you gave as an example 
cannot live on his $5500 salary, the average work- 
ing man making only $50 a week is doomed to 
a life in the slums. 

E. W. Wright, President 
DyDee Wash Service 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Considering all facts stated in “Living on 
$5500 a Year” Dave Baker as an executive, in 
my opinion, is overpaid. He needs help. I 
would suggest a guardian be appointed to keep 
him solvent. 

R. W. Howard 
Seattle 
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BUSINESS AND POLITICS DO MIX 


DUSINESSMEN give me a pain when they look down their 
noses at politics and politicians, when they toss off smug re- 
marks about how “polities is just a racket,” when they say that 
“business and polities don’t mix.” Sueh people who say this are 
living in a dream world, not facing the facts of life. 

One fact is that business and polities have been twisted together 
like strands of a rope since long before this nation was established. 
They are intertwined now and always will be. It is as silly to pre- 
tend that polities is none of your business as to pretend that the 
weather is none of your business. The difference is that you ean 
not do anvthine about the weather, and Vou can do plenty about 
polities. 

lirst, vou can watch how the political winds are blowing. Politics 
shows the trend of pubhe opinion, and pubhe opinion has a thou- 
sand ways of affecting business. 

Laws and the administration of laws are made by the processes 
Of polities, and laws ean help or hurt a business, sometimes even 
make or break a business. Most proposed laws originate in some 
scements of the people, and are merely sponsored by the politicians. 
Sure, there’s polities behind them, but it may be business politics. 
Some movements may seem to you to be rackets, but you don’t 
bust up rackets by sighing and saving “tut tut.” 

You ean shrug vour shoulders, if you wish, and take no part in 
polities, but if vou do this, then you are on the outside, looking 1, 
perhaps erving about it. 


Should vou trv to influence polities? 


Yes, of course. You are a 
citizen, aren't you? Should you line up back of lobbies and pres- 
sure groups? Sure. The lobbies and pressure groups are much 
maligned, but they perform a useful function. They mobilize seg- 
ments of publie opinion. Farmers used them and got to the top 
of the political heap. Labor unions used them, and made themselves 
into the No. 1 political power. But some businessmen are lofty and 
disdainful of the grubbiness of polities, and so they have lost polit- 
ial influence. 

You play polities within your business. You play polities with 
vour customers. You try to get your product “re-eleeted” by your 
customers. [i you can’t extend your interest to the sphere of “polit- 
ileal polities,” then you have no license to yammer when things 


don’t go the wav you wish. a 
Wy ’ 
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Will Your Decisions Come Easily? 


This will be a year of business un- 
certainties and political maneuver- 
ine. You will be facing a series 
of tough decisions on inventories, 
allocations, prices, wages, materials 
output, credit and taxes. 

The way you make decisions in the 
vear ahead will directly affect your 
business, your family and your pocket- 
hook at some future date. In making 
them vou will need the best information 
and background you ean get. 

That’s where KipLincer MAGAZINE 
can be of value and help to vou. It 
arms you with important facts vou need 
In formulating your own opinions and 
making vour decisions readily. 

Readers tell us that KipLincer MAG- 
AZINE saves them hours of time they 
used to spend in laborious searching for 
information they now get easily in each 
month’s issue. They tell us they for- 
merly spent much more than $6 a vear 
for the assistance they now get from 
KIPLINGER MAGAZINE. 

We hope vou also feel this way about 
us, and that in the busv year ahead Ix1p- 
LINGER MAGAZINE will become an even 
more vital part of your daily life. 









